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“A BALANCED PROGRAMME” 


“THE Government, it bas been stated by Sir Frederick 
Pile, has decided to turn the building of houses 
into a military operation. The phrase is a telling one. 
It is designed to give confidence in the whole-heartedness 
of the Government’s intentions, and to suggest that, once 
started, nothing will stop this powerful machine which has 
so fully demonstrated its capacities in another field. The 
phrase also suggests that the large-scale preliminary 
planning, of which we have witnessed the startling results 
in every theatre of war, will be implemented in the housing 
field. It further implies the placing of the right men in 
key positions, and the employment of all in the sphere 
in which they can best assist in the large-scale operations 
pending. Lastly, it presupposes the formulation of a 
programme, based on the knowledge not only of the 
operational chiefs but on that of the technical services 
involved. 

It is a tall order to conceive such a programme suddenly ; 
and there is no doubt that its preparation bas had to take 
second place to the task of achieving victory. The Ministry 
of Works is, when its role is considered dispassionately, 
hardly in the position to assume undisputed leadership. 
Other Ministries are involved, and their roles are some- 
times overlapping. Health and Town and Country Plan- 
ning must obviously be represented. The triumvirate 
constitutes a nice board of operations; but short of the 
Prime Minister, there would appear to be no natural 
C.-in-C., since the Minister of Reconstruction does not 
appear to be cast in the role, deprived as he is of the 
necessary over-riding authority. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult for those 
outside of the inner councils of the Government to assist 
in the formulation of plans. Pleas for this or that, and the 
considered recommendations of learned bodies, are made 
and presented often without full knowledge of the factors 
governing the problems dealt with, and they are often 
out of date before they are issued. As a result, they 
become bread upon the waters, to be picked up by any 
Minister with the leisure to read in print what he has 
probably already been acquainted with by word of mouth. 
A sense of frustration, of not being able to contact the 
fountain head, of being without precise and relevant 
information, assails both professional bodies and individuals. 
They know that they have good ideas and good advice 
to offer, but they do not know precisely how to put these 
offerings across. 

A certain sense of disappointment and of disquiet in 
the face of the prevailing uncertainties, reinforced by an 
absence of effective contacts, comes to the building industry. 
Quite frequently a lone voice utters important truths, 
but here, again, the voice is often obliged to appeal to 
listeners who are already converts to the argument; the 
unrepentant may not always hear it. Such a voice is that 
of Mr. Digby Solomon, who in a recent letter to this journal 


has expressed himself on a matter which is constantly 
being thought about, but which in Government circles 
seems scarcely to have been accorded the priority of 
consideration which it deserves. Mr. Digby Solomon’s 
letter covered several points; but its central theme was 
the necessity for the building industry as well as for trade 
in general, of balancing the building program me to include 
in it other works than housing. Suggestions as to how the 
necessary contacts and priorities could be arranged were 
based on the writer’s experience as a licensing and priority 
officer in the last war; and Mr. Digby Solomon’s scheme 
almost certainly foreshadows the kind of system which 
would work in practice. But questions of procedure 
will be purely academic if the programme of balanced 
building is not adopted. 

Before the war, house building did not approach any- 
thing like 50 per cent. of the work of the industry. It 
requires little acquaintance with the industry to realise 
that the type of technique and equipment employed in 
housing is drawn from a narrow field. Whole sections of 
building and engineering products find little or no outlet 
in housing, and a great many of the trades, most of them 
specialised and skilled, would find no markets were houses 
or repairs to houses the only activity permitted. The 
effect of a complete concentration on the housing field 
would be, in a very short time, a slow death by starvation 
of innumerable craftsmen and organisations whose services 
in normal times are indispensable. 

The results would be extremely serious ; for a period of 
stagnation of over five years already touches the limit 
that a trade can endure without great deterioration of its 
capacities. To add a further period now, when activities 
in general are on the point of resumption, would be to 
impose an intolerable and-unwarrantable penalty on already 
hard-hit interests. But, as Mr. Bevin said in Parliament, 
the interests of many people suffer in wartime; so why 
complain? The answer is that this is peace-time, or 
nearly so, and that it is not a question so much of alle- 
viating hardship as of building up an industry in such a 
way that all its sinews and arteries are developed. 

Unbalanced development is hardly ever favourable to 
individuals or to enterprises. Our anatomical and social 
structures alike are built up and maintained on the basis 
of balance. War is an activity where ovly the semblance 
of balance, vts-d-vis the national life, is precariously 
maintained. It would be a bad start to the peace if, to 
satisfy undoubted and powerful demands, the wrong 
conception of getting the best returns from the building 
industry were adopted. The public here is extremely 
sensible about these matters. A frank explanation that 
the housing results will ultimately be better, and the 
costs of housing lower, under the incidence of a balanced 
programme would, we feel certain, secure a general un- 
qualified acceptance. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


B.I.N.C. Congress. 


THe Building Industries National 
Council is now organising a second Build- 
ing Congress, which will take place on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, July 24 and 25, 
at the Central Hall, Westminster. The 
— am will be opened by the Archbishop 
of York. 


State-aided Housing Schemes. 


At their meeting on April 10 the 
R.I.B.A. Council considered a report of 
the Practice Committee, in which it was 
stated that communications from members 
and from local authorities had been re- 
ceived pointing out that in the case of 
housing in rural areas where the houses 
were on many scattered sites Clause C of 
the Scale of Fees for State-aided Housing 
Schemes, as approved by the Council on 
May 16, 1944, provided a fee which was 
high in comparison with the fee which 
would be payable if the houses were on 
one site. On the recommendation of the 
Practice Committee the Council had de- 
cided that in the case of rural housing 
undertaken for one local authority by one 
architect, where the houses come within 
an area of a radius of approximately five 
miles, the housing may be considered to 
be on one site and Clause C of the Scale 
of Fees for State-aided Housing Schemes 
applied accordingly. This modification of 
the scale applies to Clause C only. 


Heating Appliances for Small Houses. 


Owine to the announcement of ‘‘ VE- 
Day” Architectural Science Board lecture 
on ‘Heating Appliances for Small 
Houses,” arranged for May 9, at 66, Port- 
land-place, has been postponed until 
Wednesday, June 6, at 5.30 p.m. This 
arrangement did not affect the lecture 
fixed for May 16, when Mr. A. F. Dufton, 
M.A., of the Building Research Station, 
spoke on ‘‘ Heat Conservation in Small 
Houses.” 


Aluminium Houses; Government Order. 


THE Minister of Aircraft Production, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, stated on May 10 that 
an order had been placed by Mr. Duncan 
Sandys for 50,000 aluminium houses. He 
hoped that before the order was com- 
pleted it would be possible to turn the end 
of it into an order for permanent, and not 
temporary, aluminium houses, and so 
create a market for the industry. 


Prefabricated Housing Costs. 


A STATEMENT that the utmost saving 
that could be made by full prefabrication 
of a house—taking as a basis a three- 
bedroom house costing £1,000—was £150 
was made by Mr. T. P. Bennett, C.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., in a speech (which will be 
reported in another issue) made on 
Wednesday to the Engineering Industries 
Association. 


An Anglo-Russian Debate. 


Tue first meeting of the Architecture 
and Planning Group of the Society for 
Cultural Relations with the U.8.S.R. will 
take the form of a Discussion on Architec- 
tural Education in U.S.S.R. and Britain, 
opened by Katerina Yerzina (a Soviet 
architect) and Mr. Geoffrey A. Jellicoe, 
F.R.I.B.A. It will be held on Wednes- 
day, May 23, at 6 p.m., in the Aston 
Webb Room, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Portland-place, London, W.1. 
Sir Charles Reilly, the President of the 
Group, will be in the chair. 

The Provisional Committee is now 
announeed as follows: Mr. Arthur Ling, 
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A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. (Chairman); Mr. 
EK. W. Armstrong, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. E. J. 
Carter, A.R.I.B.A. ; Miss Elizabeth Denby, 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. C. S. Mardall, 
A.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Gordon Stephenson, 
F.R.LB.A. 


A.R.C.U.K: Amended Disciplinary 
Regulation. 

Tae following amending disciplinary 
regulation, made in pursuance of Section 
13 of the Architects (Registration) Act, 
1931, has just been approved by the Privy 
Council :— 

After Regulation 12, add: ‘‘12s.— 
When the Council has passed a resolution 
under Regulation 12 directing the Regis- 
trar to remove the name of a registered 
person from the Register, the Council 
shall, unless it by resolution otherwise 
determines, cause a notice of its resolution 
and of the findings, or a report of the 
findings, of the Discipline Committee to 
be published.”’ 


Refresher Courses in Planning Law. 

Cuances in the law affecting town 
planning, war damage, building opera- 
tions and finance are included in the 
refresher courses initiated by the Law 
Society. A comprehensive syllabus has 
been arranged by Mr. R. E. Megarry, 
director of the courses, and a team of 
eight lecturers. The courses begin on 
May 22, and will be of a part-time 
nature until general demobilisation begins, 
when they will be put on a full-time 
basis. The courses are in four sections, 
covering some forty lectures. 


Inverness-shire County Architect. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE County Council invite 
applications for the post of County Archi- 
tect and Town and Country Planning 
Officer. The appointment, which is adver- 





COMING EVENTS 


Wednesday, May 23. 

InsTITUTION. OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Enaineers. Mr. J. Jamieson on “Heating by 
Electrode Boilers Without Thermal Storage.” 
At Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s-gate, S.W.1. 


6 p.m. 
Thursday, May 24. 


InstiTUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Annual 
ne. 11, Upper Belgrave-street, §S.W.1. 
5.30 p.m 


Association FoR ScientiFic PHotocrapHy. Mr. 
8. H. Thorpe on “ Photography 5 mrp to Re- 
search in the Steel Industry.” axton Hall, 
$.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 


Saturday, May 26. 

Roya Sanitary Institute. Mr. J. B. Bennett, 
Swansea Borough Engineer, on “ Reconstruc- 
tion and Housing Proposals of Swansea.” 
Guildhall, Swansea. 11 a.m. 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL . Mr. Edward Yates, 
F.8.A., on “The Church Chest: Its Use and 
Misuse.” St. Martin’s School of Art, Charing 
Cross-road. 3 p.m. 
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tised in this issue, carries an initial salary 
of £1,000. 


Appointments. 

Mr. C. Cowzes-Voysry, F.R.I.B.A.; 
has been commissioned to prepare the lay- 
out and house designs for 537 houses pro- 
posed by Worthing Town Council on three 
sites. 

Lr. R. H.. Crompton, R.N.V.R., 
A.R.1.B.A., has been appointed County 
Architect for Westmorland. He is 33, 
and was formerly with Cheshire County 


Council. 

5 - H. Barestgy, A.R.I.B.A., 
P.A.S.I., has been appointed Architect to 
Bermondsey Borough Council. Aged 38, 
he was chief architectural assistant to St. 
Pancras Council. 


Professional Announcements. 

Lr.-Cot. Laurence Kennagp, R.E., 
F.R.LB.A., F.S.1., having completed his 
appointment as C.R.E., is retiring from 
the Army, and will again take control of 
the architectural practice at 14, Railway- 
approach, London Bridge, S.E.1, which 
during his absence has been carried on by 
Mr, Oliver Kennard, F.S.I., as deputy. 
The change will take effect from May 15. 

Mr. AntrHony M. Carty, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., A.A.Dipl., of 
Messrs. Hening and Chitty, architects and 
town planning consultants, has been 
released from the Ministry of Works to 
return to private practice. The firm’s 
offices will shortly return to the West 
End. In the meantime, all communica- 
tions should be addressed to Buckingham 
House, Slough, Bucks. (Tel.: Slough 
20475.) 

Mr. Norman T. Myers, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Spalding and Myers, architects and 
surveyors, following on the death of Mr. 
Reginald H. Spalding, F.R.I.B.A., has 
taken into partnership Mr. W. B. Atten- 
brow, A.R.I.B.A.,, P.A.S.I. The prac- 
tice will be continued under the name of 
Spalding, Myers and Attenbrow, at 12, 
New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone : Holborn 7573. 

Mr. N. Wueattey, A.R.1I.B.A., has now 
taken up his duties as Borough Architect 
and Town Planning Officer to the borough 
of King’s Lynn, at the town hall, and 
would be glad to receive trade catalogues. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, May 17, 1845. 


Royat Boranic Society, Recent’s Park. 
—At a recent meeting of the Society an 
announcement was made by the secretary 
that the council had at length succeeded 
in completing the necessary arrangements 
for the immediate commencement of the 
conservatory, or winter garden, and had, 
with this view, entered into a contract 
with Mr. Turner, of Dublin... . The 
building, the framework of which is upon 
the suggestion of Mr. Decimus Burton, 
under whose superintendence the works 
are conducted, is to be constructed wholly 
of iron, was to be made available for the 
pepe of the Society within the ensuing 
half-year. 

«, It is of interest to note that this Mr. Turner, 

in January, 1850, several months before the 
competition for the 1851 International Competi- 
tion, had displayed a design in glass and iron 
for the exhibition building, and was later one 
of the short list of 18 names selected by the 
Commissioners from the entrants for the com- 
petition for the Hyde Park Building. Paxton’s 
name did not appear in that list; he camo 
suddenly into the picture in August, 1850, with 
a design which bears a remarkable similarity 
to a description of Turner’s earlier design. From 
our extract above quoted, it would therefore 
appear that the idea of an iron and glass build- 
ing can traced back through Paxton and 
Turner to Decimus Burton, who may thus be 
entitled to the credit usually given to Paxton 
of being the father of “‘ functional ” architecture. 
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“THOUGHTS 


By HOWARD AND DORIS ROBERTSON, 
F. and A.R.I1.B.A. 


Le CorsusieR, who possesses the 
gift of apt phrases, once said that a 
certain brand of wallpaper was “ oil 
paint in rolls.” 

This simile might be applied, per- 
haps, to some of the hard-surfaced 
washable wallpapers, but while stress- 
ing a useful attribute it takes no 
account of some other pertinent con- 
siderations. For hard-surfaced papers 
tend to encourage condensation, and 
so possess some of the vices as well as 
the virtues of paint. On the other 
hand, wallpapers of a softer surface 
typical of English manufacture absorb 
the moisture from the air and help to 
achieve dry rooms; for this reason 
they are practically adapted to our 
temperamental climate, and also re- 
quire no lining paper. 

Trends of Design. 

Having started with this technical 
diversion, one can now proceed to the 
business of saying that there is no 
doubt that wallpapers can form an ad- 
mirable background; and that they 
also go a long way in helping to give 
rooms a furnished appearance, while 
also being economical of labour. It is 
therefore a matter of wonder why they 
have not enjoyed a wider popularity, 
and why plain or panelled walls have 
been given such a preference over 
paper during the last decades, more 
particularly in England. 

Perhaps the designers of wallpapers 
have heen at fault; possibly they have 











Wallpaper used in a bathroom to link it to a bedroom which had 
one wall hung with the same paper. Designed by Marion Dorn. 
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ON PAPER” 


been backward in grasping the trend 
of the times. Some of our painters and 
fabric designers have indeed contri- 
buted stimulating new patterns. But 
few fresh ideas seem to have come out 
of the industry itself, in spite of the 
fact that it has an enterprising tradi- 
tion behind it. Wallpaper in the past 
has proved its value as a background 
for furniture of all periods, and has 
made an independent decorative con- 
tribution which is peculiar to the 
material itself. 

One reason for a somewhat tepid en- 
thusiasm for papers as opposed to other 
wall finishes may conceivably lie in 
failure to market it attractively. For 
while some of the big electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers or sanitary fitting 
firms have in recent years set up first- 
class and accessible exhibits, the wall- 
paper industry has not sponsored in a 
central location any appealing display 
where period and modern papers could 
be compared, supported as they should 
be, by fabrics, rugs and objets d’art of 
similar feeling. 

What seems to be required is a well- 
studied setting where large pieces of 
wallpaper could be inspected, where 
both specialist and artistic advice 
could be sought and where decorative 
ideas could be worked out. To look 
through a book of wallpaper designs 
on a paint manufacturer’s counter is a 
dreary undertaking; and to invite 
selection of wall coverings from iso- 
lated panels set about haphazard upon 
an, extensive floor space and generally 


arranged with a complete disregard of 
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sympathetic lighting, is to count too 
much upon the co-operation of the en- 
thusiast. What is actually required is 
the sort of setting which will enlighten 
and stimulate the interest of a hesitant 
buyer. There has been a movement in 
this direction. But it has not gone far 
enough. 

Before the war some of our more en- 
terprising decorators had special lines 
of wallpaper which they favoured. 
French papers could be selected here, 
modern English designs there, and 
someone else could be counted on to 
produce panels of Chinese wallpaper, 
and so on. With discrimination and 
knowledge of where to go, rolls of wall- 
paper could be unearthed that were of 
the highest interest and distinction. 
For some people with energy and 
leisure this way of going about the task 
of selection is fun, but to reckon upon 
it is tantamount to catering to the pre- 
cious few instead of to the many, who 
might just as readily be persuaded to 
buy, and to buy wisely and well, in- 
stead of acquiring rubbish. The 
policy of playing up to the public 
taste instead of down, has been very 
little tried in this country. Yet with 
our national sensitiveness to quality, 
which is not only inherent in those 
at the top, but permeates the race as a 
whole, it should not be a difficult one 
to encourage. 

Displays of Wallpapers. 

It would be agreeable to see in Lon- 
don a fine house devoted to the display 
and, incidentally only, to the sale, of 
wallpapers. Why should they not be 
set out in surroundings into which, for 
instance, it would be a pvleasvve to in- 





Tough fibred wallpaper used at Buck’s Club by Doris 
Robertson, A.R.I.B.A., to strengthen a defective wall surface. 
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Wallpaper used effectively as decoration. 


troduce a sight-seeing foreigner? A 
changing display could be arranged 
which people would look forward to 
visiting; and it might be possible to 
present wallpaper designs to the pub- 
lic with the welcoming personal touch 
characteristic of a sympathetic small 
art gallery, coupled perhaps with the 
display sense of an imaginative deco- 
rator’s shop. The result would be a 
decorator’s showrooms with a differ- 
ence, a display not to stress furniture 
or the complete ensemble, which would 
be only suggested. This display would 
present the background. 

Wallpapers have an attractive his- 
tory and a story well worth telling. 
Our manufacturers might show 
“strips ”’ by Rowlandson and present 





Wallpapers designed by E. Bowden and J. Aldridge. 


reminders of the perpetual charm of 
William Morris designs. Also we 
might see again some Chinese scenic 
backgrounds supported by Chippen- 
dale’s furniture and some reproduc- 
tions of the formal panels favoured by 
Sheraton. Such displays would lend 
atmosphere. They need not be 
slavishly translated into our modern 
homes, but taste and ultimate selec- 
tion are immensely assisted by a 
knowledge of tradition. 

There are many French papers both 
old and new which would stimulate 
interest by comparison with our indi- 
genous variety, especially if they were 
supported by contemporary fabrics and 
carpets of appropriate hue and pat- 
tern. The colour palette of one coun- 
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try as a rule varies considerably from 
that of another, and this fact could 
provide the nucleus of a changing 
exhibition; examples of these varia- 
tions could be arranged and studied 
for suggestion. If people can be 
persuaded to look with real discern- 
ment at wallpapers, they will without 
doubt soon be charmed by the pleasing 
effects obtainable; and both architects 
and decorators will readily be in a 
position to help their clients to choose 
and adapt the medium to their own 
particular problem. 

A step in this direction seems both 
practicable and desirable to meet con- 
ditions of the near future, for quick 
and satisfactory effects, impossible 
with any other medium, can be 
secured by hanging a_ wallpaper. 
People are longing to clean up and to 
redecorate their homes, and, after the 
wearing years of war, paints may be 
difficult to obtain and some of the 
material available may be of doubtful 
quality. A first duty will be to the 
exteriors of buildings; fabrics will be 
in short supply, for half the world will 
have to be clothed before curtain 
stuffs will be obtainable; furniture is 
hardly ever bought without due de- 
liberation; and wood is at a premium. 
Wallpapers more than any other 
material, can make a home look fur- 
nished quickly, cheaply and effectively. 


The industry should not neglect ceil- 
ing papers; for, with many ceilings 
mutilated by the enemy, there would 
seem to be ample scope for a variety 
of design suggestions, more particu- 
larly in the small-scale pattern range. 


Architectural Renderings. 

Recently, wallpaper has _ been 
markedly popular in the U.S.A., 
mostly in the more romantic archi- 
tectural renderings; and before the 





Wallpaper used horizontally to build up a dado scheme. 
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A washable wallpaper for a nursery, 
designed by a contemporary painter. 


war France was producing many 
charming types of paper, both period 
and modern, upon which some of her 
most able designers had worked. The 
efforts were amply justified by the 
freshness and crispness of the patterns 
produced. 

One’s mind is just now largely pre- 
occupied with the potential demands 
of the domestic market; but in hotel 
or any similar work, where speed is a 
first consideration, wallpapers have 
been found to be exceedingly success- 
ful. Again, where wall surfaces are in 
a bad condition structurally, some of 
the tough-fibred types of paper are in- 
valuable. There are also many of 
pleasing texture which can be carried 
over mouldings and cornices, panels 
and architraves, thus refreshing and 
strengthening architectural elements 
without the necessity for ‘“* cutting 
away.” 

Mention must be made also of the 
wood on fabric backing sheets, which 
are produced by the wallpaper indus- 
try. These were used perhaps more 
than any other type of paper by de- 
signers of the advanced school before 
the war. They formed an effective 
background to contemporary furni- 
ture and were frequently employed for 
covering one wall only, rather in the 
manner of the single panelled wall of 
an American Colonial room. They are 
strong and washable, and may easily 
have a future in the small utility type 
of house. 

Papers do undoubtedly lend them- 
selves to a great elasticity of treat- 
ment, and with fresh thought on thé 
subject and new zest for contemporary 
design the industry can contribute not 
only to the solution of practical diffi- 
culties, but to a revival of British 


prestige in furnishing and decoration. 
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EXHIBITION OF HISTORICAL WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC 


AND BRITISH WALLPAPERS 


An exhibition of Historical and British 
Wallpapers organi by the Wallpaper 
Industry and the Central Institute of Art 
and Design, is now open at the Suffolk 
Galleries. An admirable catalogue has 
been prepared, with an introduction by 
Sacheverell Sitwell. As fashions change 
in so many things—furniture, pictures, 
silver, etc.—modern methods and pro- 
cesses give scope for new designs and the 
development of new ideas. It is quite an 
easy matter to give the date or period of 
past fashions, and this is apparent even 
in wallpaper design. At this exhibition 
the history of wallpaper is traced, with 
many examples, from early date to modern 
times. For artistry, no doubt the Chinese 
hand-painted papers are most attractive 
on account of their design and beautiful 
colouring, but such papers would be 
suitable only for large apartments in our 
historic houses. Particularly attractive 
are the six furnished rooms designed by 
Lady Clark, Grace Lovat Fraser, Isabel 
Gallegos, Allan Walton, Mary Potter, 
and Cecil Beaton. The rooms are designed 
and furnished with much taste. All with 
one exception are furnished with antique 
furniture, pottery and chiua of fine 
quality and gay with bowls of flowers 
ckilfull arranged. So atiractive are 
these Jevaiahdags that the wallpaper is 
quite subservient; no doubt this is inten- 
tional, such rooms could not be intended 
for the masses. 

A high tribute is paid to the early 
papers for design and charm of colour 
lent by V. & A. M. and private owners. 
Coming to those of the last 50 years, a 
selection of paper designed by or under 
the influence of William Strand Kydd 
(1864-1936) and produced by him between 
1892 and 1910 makes an attractive feature. 
Designs are also on view of work by such 
well-known men as C. F. A. Voysey, 
Walter Crane, William Morris, and many 
others. These men were commissioned by 
the foremost paper manufacturers of their 
day. Many interesting French papers are 
also shown. It is not possible to refer 
to all the many attractions at this exhi- 
bition, but mention must be made of the 
technical section with its intricacies and 
the great skill involved in the manufac- 
ture of wallpapers. 

For very many years there has been a 
great need for manufacturers and de- 
signers to co-operate; it has been said by 
the former that the public would not buy 
their combined effort, and the latter have 
said that the public lack education. 
Apparently a great effort is to be made 
to overcome this difficulty; we read in 
the catalogue that designs of some 100 
artists have been accepted. Some ex- 
amples of their creations are to be seen 
at the Exhibition and in the catalogue. It 
will be interesting to see what reception 
these designs receive from the man, and 
woman, in the street. 


In connection with the opening of the 
Exhibition a luncheon was held at the 
Savoy Hotel on Tuesday, May 8. Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, P.C., Minister of Labour 
and National Service, was the guest of 
honour. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
A, V. Sugden, Chairman of Wallpaper 
Manufacturers, Ltd., who proposed the 
Minister’s health. Mr. Bevin, in reply, 
stressed the importance of good design 
and colour harmony in our surroundings, 
and suggested that the wallpaper industry 
could do much to brighten the homes of 
the people. 


WANT? 
VIEWS OF AN OFFICIAL ARCHITECT. 


‘‘Prannine for Individuals’ was the 
title of a lecture oo by Mr. Harold 
Conolly, A.R.I.B.A. ay County 
Architect, Essex County Council), at a 
lunch-time meeting of the Town and 
Country Planning Association on May 3. 
Miss Honor Batrour was in the chair. 

How do we find out—we official archi- 
tects—what the public wants or needs? 
[asked the lecturer]. Our Councils tell us 
what they want, or what they want to pay 
for in rates, but can they tell us in detail 
what their constituents as individuals 
really want? Much of the work of physical 
reconstruction will fall on local authorities. 
It is a big a How far, collec- 
tively and individually, can the ratepayer 
assist? The planners and architects will 
have many decisions to make on their own, 
inevitably, but they should know what the 
public want. This is the starting point. 
How shall we get accurate information, to 
help the planner-architect and the borough 
surveyor draw up their schemes and advise 
their councils—for instance, what sort of 
houses their people want? How will these 
men know or guess how their people will 
accept, or dissent from, the general state- 
ments of the Dudley Report, for example? 
Or choose between alternative house plans? 

The available methods, I think, are 
these : 

1. Personal observations—by councillors 
and officials by contact with ratepayers. 2. 
Postal Ballots — questionnaires and 
** gallup polls ’’ with careful handling of 
results, with publication of plans, or the 
building of sample houses, on which 
os are invited. 3. The Social Survey 
of the Bristol and Bournville type, or Min- 
istry of Information’s Wartime Social Sur- 
vey. 4. Finally, there seems to me to be 
a case for a special voluntary body to forge 
another link in the chain of contacts 
between citizen and administrator. Its 
objects would be those of being friendly 
adviser and critic of its local council. 


My own suggestion is the establishment 
of a new kind of Civic Society. This would 
include the personal work done by the 
Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, and continue 
the broad ideals of older civic societies 
already established in many places. The 
kind of society I have in mind could talk 
and listen to both local authority and in- 
dividual. Such societies could provide 
much useful local help, and information for 
official consumption. At all costs we must 
avoid the official ‘‘ take it or leave it” 
attitude, not very common, but always a 
demagogic danger. I know from experi- 
ence that many tenants resent the mono- 
tony of some earlier housing estates. To 
them the speculative builder’s specious 
ornament and restless assortment of de- 
signs were socially and esthetically satis- 
factory. Many and pathetic were our 
tenants’ attempts, personally, to make 
their Council houses “ different.” These 
desires for individual expression are in- 
stinctive, sincere—even praiseworthy. 
Let’s get them into focus—into perspective. 
Let’s make these individual individuals 
articulate in a constructive way. Let the 
architect provide properly, zsthetically 
and usefully for this individuality, as it 
should be provided for in the first place, 
and not by the housewife or handy-man in- 
the second. This urge for individuality is 
especially valuable in the social service 
State, and the modern architect can and 
will provide all the architectural variety a 
reasonable man requires. But he must 
we be told the wishes of the public 

rst. 
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COMPETITION FOR RURAL WORKERS’ COTTAGES, EAST SUSSEX 
WINNING DESIGN: BY A. E. RICE, B.ARCH. (L’POOL), A.R.I.B.A. 


ORGANISED 3Y THE SouTH-EasTeRN Society oF ARCHITECTS 
on behalf of the East Sussex Branch of the Rural District 
Councils’ Association, this competition (which drew 112 de- 
signs from the Society’s members) was assessed by Messrs. 
John L. Denman and Cecil Burns, FF.R.I.B.A., and by Mrs. 
M. V. Lomas (chairman, East Sussex F.W.I.). Their award 


was given in our issue for April 27. The assessors state that 
a minimum floor area of 900 sq. ft. (excluding outbuildings 
is needed for a satisfactorily planned worker’s cottage, an 
award the first prize to design No. 99 (Mr. A. E. Rice) as 
‘‘a straightforward, well-balanced and practicable scheme 
which, subject to a few amendments, is admirably suitable.” 
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COTTAGES AT LAVINGTON, WILTS 
By A. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, F.R.I.B.A 


MAKERERE COLLEGE, UGANDA: A Hostel for Eighty Students. 
By WILLIAM G. NEWTON, F.R.I.B.A. 
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“PLANNING OUR NEW SCHOOLS” 


We now conclude our report of the 
conference arranged jointly by the 
R.I.B.A., National Union of Teachers and 
the A.B.T., held on April 27-28, at the 
R.I.B.A. The third part of the proceed- 
ings, on April 28, dealt with Seconda 
Schools. In the morning session, Miss 3 
anne (President, N.U.T.) took the 
chair. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. W. F. Hersert (Director of Edu- 
cation, Berkshire County Council) said 
that, in the realm of secondary education, 
the largest changes were envisaged as a 
result of the Education Act. The Minister 
had laid it down that secondary educa- 
tion in future should be available to 
everybody. In his White Paper he said 
that there should be three different types 
of secondary school, all of equal standing. 
That was a first-class sentiment ; how far 
it was ever going to be put into practice 
was another matter. Some people might 
say that we should not have three different 
types of school, and that these three dif- 
ferent types of education ought to be given 
in one and the same building. ‘‘ That 
was an ideal, and I hope that wherever 
possible that ideal will be aimed at; but 
we have to face the fact that we already 
have large numbers of buildings in use 
for some form of secondary education, 
and they must be used to the best advan- 
tage in any schemes which we may plan.” 
Before a local education authority could 
build we had to have sites, and the 
Minister had laid down what sites ought 
to be acquired. His (the speaker’s) 
own authority had already suggested 
the possibility of eight or nine ‘being ac- 
quired, and had found that it was faced 
with every possible difficulty. It was 
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difficult to get the sites allocated in plan- 
ning schemes, and the authority was not 
allowed to acquire in war time. When it 
did receive permission to go ahead it was 
faced with the ridiculous position of 
having to negotiate on the basis of 1939 
prices; and who was going to sell land 
in 1945 on the basis of a 1939 price? 
That, however. had been Government 
policy. 

Education authorities would have to go 
out of their way to exercise imagination 
in dealing with the work in front of 
them. There was a possibility that our 
first schools would be of a prefabricated, 
temporary nature. If we had to use these 
so-called ‘‘ temporary ”’ buildings we must 
remember that they would not be so tem- 
porary as the name suggested, and we 
must see that in their general planning 
they were as good as possible. It was 
possible with a prefabricated structure to 
have something worth looking at. It had 
been suggested that schools should in 
future be erected on a unit basis, with a 
steel framework, so that the various units 
could be arranged as one pleased, and then 
camouflaged by local brick or stone and 
a pleasing effect obtained. If we were 
going to have that sort of thing we must 
exercise a little ingenuity. There had 
been a tendency to build too much to a 
prescribed plan. Nine times out of ten 
one provided a quadrangular school, which 
seemed to meet the requirements admir- 
ably when put up, but was very difficult 
to extend; to adapt a quadrangular school 
to the needs of the present regulations 
was almost impossible. We must think 
again about the general layout. Were we 
always to have, especially for secondary 
education, a one-storey building? A 


second storey often added to the dignity 
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of the building and made for a much 
more convenient arrangement. 

Most authorities had their own archi- 
tectural staffs, but those staffs were going 
to be so overworked in the immediate 
post-war period that he hoped authorities 
would have the good sense not to rely on 
them to carry out the enormous jobs in 
front of them He hoped that the authori- 
ties would employ first-class private archi- 
tects in the enormous tasks in front of 
them. If they did, we should get that 
co-operation which the Conference wished 
to see, and an opportunity for experiment 
which we had not had in the past, and the 
possibility of a reasonable amount of 
imagination being exercised in the plan- 
ning of the buildings. 

rn. W. T. Benstyn, F.R.I.B.A. (Bir- 
mingham), said that with regard to the 
cost of land, the 1939 value was the only 
basis from which we could start. What 
might happen afterwards, by negotiation 
with the district valuer, was another 
matter. But land was not the only thing 
that was going to be in short supply; 
that applied also to transport, and even 
when transport was available it was not 
cheap. An acre of land in Birmingham 
might cost £600, but that was very much 
cheaper than paying 2d. a day for 200 
children for 300 days in the year, which 
was equivalent to an annual rental of £500. 

Mr. J. G. Bennert, F.R.1.B.A. (Graves- 
end), said that, with temporary buildings, 
any saving in initial cost was wiped out 
by the higher cost of maintenance, heat- 
ing, and so on. Mr. Herbert had referred 
to the difficulty of extending quadrangular 
schools, but they were never intended to 
be extended. hen more accommodation 
was required another site should be ob- 
tained, or one would be crowding too much 
ito one area. He (the speaker) thought 
that the one-storey building had been over- 
done, and that two storeys would be more 
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useful. The desirability of sites on the 
outskirts of towns had been mentioned, 
but a site which was on the outskirts 
to-day might be in the middle of a suburb 
to-morrow. He thought that the use of 
private architects might be dangerous. It 
took a man some time to get down to the 
basis of official architecture; it was another 
branch of architecture entirely. 

Mr. E. C. Kent, A.R.1.B.A, (Hertford- 
shire), asked, with reference to the 
suggestion that private architects should 
be employed by local education authori- 
ties, whether it could be arranged that 
the private architect, after a building was 
completed, should be responsible for its 
maintenance. The usual practice was that 
as soon as a building was completed its 
maintenance came under the county sur- 
veyor’s department or under the county 
architect. It should not be impossible to 
allow the architect some possibility of con- 
tinued supervision of the work he had 
carried out. j 

Another speaker believed that with 
regard to the new secondary schools there 
should be very close co-operation between 
the public libraries committee, the plan- 
uing committee and the education com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Joun Creese, A.R.I.B.A. (County 
Architect, West Suffolk), regretted that 
representatives of town planning authori- 
ties were not invited to the Conference, 
so that there could have been emphasised 
the great importance of the question of 
the selection of sites. In sparsely popu- 
lated areas the children must be gathered 
together to make a sensible and economic 
unit, but the trend towards saying, “‘ Let 
us get out into the country; it is the only 
place where we can get sites,’’ must not 
be carried too far. In large cities there 
were great difficulties in finding sites, but 
it was less costly to buy the land required 
than to go on year after year sending the 
children out to some site on the outskirts. 
In defence of county architects, he would 
like to say that they did not want to repeat 
the same type of building up and down the 
country, and he did not think that they did. 

Mr. Oswatp P. Mune, F.R.I.B.A., 
said that it was not with our eyes fixed 
on the printed word, it was not by re- 
search and science that we could design 
buildings worthy to be our schools. We 
should certainly enlist the work of the 
scientist to assist us, but he should be our 
servant and not our master. As an illus- 
tration, he would take the section on the 
daylight lighting of classrooms in the 
series of ‘‘ Post-war Studies.’’ That was 
indeed a most important matter in the 
design of schools. An accurate measure- 
ment of the light which fell in a room 
was helpful; but the measures which were 
suggested for meeting the problem made 
him (the speaker), in the Churchillian 
phrase, ‘‘ open his eyes and prick up his 
ears.”’ The scientist should not attempt 
to design the classroom for architects; 
there were many other factors besides 
lighting the rooms which went to making 
a desirable school building as a whole, or 
a classroom in particular. ‘‘In this 
matter I would rather trust the percep- 
tion of the observant and well-trained 
architect to meet the occasion between 
too much and too little light. The obser- 
vant architect will know that a side light 
is pleasanter to work in than is any 
arrangement of skylights, with their 
attendant glare and heat in summer time. 
He will know that good lighting on the 
farther side of the room depends on the 
height of the wall, and of the windows 
in that wall, in relation to the width of 
the room. He will regulate his design 


accordingly. Let him, by all means, check 
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his empirical knowledge with the scien- 
tists’ assistance. More eyes are ruined by 
working on white paper in a glare of 
light than by straining to see! 

‘* Another matter in which I am inter- 
ested is the work of another committee 
which recommends prefabricated and unit 
construction for school building. It may 
be that difficulties which have been 
created by the war justify some experi- 
ment in this direction. I myself am little 
hopeful of any really practical result 
therefrom, but of this I am certain, that 
such methods should not be tolerated for 
our schools a moment longer than is abso- 
lutely essential. This kind of construc- 
tion produces buildings with a trumpery 
atmosphere about them, and however 
much we may give lip service to the con- 
trary, leads to a uniformity of appear- 
ance. Unity in education and in architec- 
ture by all means, but uniformity in the 
one and in the other is the approach to 
a wilderness of mind and spirit. I be- 
lieve that schools should not only be good 
workshops, but should hold the attributes 
of beauty in their buildings.” 

Mr. A. H. Moserty said that, with 
regard to science, it was important to 
keep a proper sense of proportion. Every- 
one would admit that the scientific out- 
look, taken alone, would be arid and also 
that the attitude which tried to do with- 
out science would produce unsuccessful 
results. It would be a thousand pities if 
architects, feeling as Mr. Milne felt, that 
science was not enough, were to go to the 
extreme which he suggested and say ‘‘ We 
shall not bother about these scientific dis- 
coveries or attempt to understand what 
has been worked out,’ and thereby fail 
to provide the comfort which could be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Wiss (Bristol) said that before 
the war we could build a tolerably good 
school at £60 to £80 per place, but he 
envisaged that in the early post-war years 
the cost per place, particularly in secon- 
dary schools, would be between £150 and 
£200, That should not frighten us unduly. 
He was encouraged by Sir Robert Wood’s 
statement that cost would not be the 
determining factor in our building pro- 
gramme; the determining factor would be 
physical conditions, and that brought him 
to the question of desirability of some- 
thing reasonable in the way of a semi- 
permanent type of building. We must 
think in terms of semi-permanent build- 
ings for a period of ten years; with the 
great shortage of materials and labour and 
the demands for housing we must ask for 
semi-permanent buildings so that we can 
carry out the great task envisaged in the 
1944 Act. 

Mr. J. A. Mansrietp (N.U.T.) hoped 
that we were not going to ,start on this 
task by envisaging another war and build 
steel and concrete or underground schools 
to provide for it. 

Mr. W. J. A. Bussy (Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secon- 
dary Schools) pointed out that what he 
considered a deficiency in the regulations 
in this respect—namely, the 2 per cent. 
minimum and the statement that 5 per 
cent. was a desirable maximum for the 
lighting factor. He suggested that 5 per 
cent. was a very good minimum, not a 
maximum, and that 10 per cent. was a 
reasonable standard. More eye-strain was 
caused by contrast between very light and 
very dark areas than by very dull or very 
bright light, though the importance of 
glare could be over-estimated. The regula- 
tions did not insist, with regard to secon- 
dary schools, on the principle of one class- 
room for each form, apart from the prac- 
tical rooms, but he thought that that was 
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most important. It was better to have 
more rooms than one per form, but the 
regulations should lay that down as a 
minimum. ‘‘I should like to see in every 
secondary school club-rooms, committee- 
rooms and recreation-rooms for the chil- 
dren’s own use, in which they can develop 
their sense of being members of society.” 

County architects tended to become 
stereotyped. Because a man was a private 
architect it did not mean that he had had 
less experience of school buildings. He 
thought that county architects would 
benefit a great deal if they were faced by 
that type of competition. 

Mr. G. C. T. Gmes (Past-President, 
N.U.T.) said that he thought it was safe 
to say that we should want at least 3,000 
secondary schools, and probably there 
would not be 1,000, or perhaps even 500, 
which were fit for their purpose to-day. 
That meant a tremendous building pro- 
gramme. With regard to sites, we could 
not dismiss the idea of control; very 
drastic controls would be necessary if we 
were to get sites at a reasonable price. He 
thought that a committee arising out of 
the Conference and representing the archi- 
tects, the local education authorities and 
the teachers might have some very useful 
suggestions to make, particularly if it 
got to work at once. 

Mr. M. Porrs (Headmaster, Hendon 
County School) said they had discussed 
new buildings, but in many cases we 
should have not new buildings but exten. 
sions of existing ones. It was easy for an 
architect to say, ‘‘ Here is a piece of land 
with no building on it; let us put a new 
block there,’’ but from a school point of 
view he (the speaker) would prefer the 
extension to be upwards, and to have a 
four-storey building, rather than that it 
should be at the expense of the space 
which pupils so badly needed. 


Mr. W. A. Aten (Building Research 
Station) pointed out that ‘‘ prefabrica- 
tion’? and ‘‘temporary’’ were not 


synonymous; prefabrication could be tem- 
porary or permanent. A school could be 
built in a temporary manner or in a per- 
manent manner by prefabrication or by 
ordinary means. The advantages of pre- 
fabrication were speed of erection and the 
possibility of flexibility, timcluding the 
possibility of demountability, so that at 
some future date the layout of the interior 
of the school could be completely changed 
to meet the then requirements. 

Mr. Aan Rak (N.U.T.) said he under- 
stood that when a training college was 
being rebuilt just before the war the archi- 
tect said to his assistant ; ‘‘ We are going 
to rebuild this place. Go and live there 
for a fortnight and consult the staff and 
see what they want.’’ That was done, and 
the result-was marvellous. He hoped it 
would be the policy for a member of the 
architectural staff to spend a week or a 
fortnight in any school that was to be 
replaced or extended, and talk to the 
people there and _ ernie with a notebook 
and get ideas. at would avoid many 
difficulties. * 


BUILDINGS FOR FURTHER EDUCATION... 


Dr. W. P. Aexanper, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Secretary, Association of Education Com- 
mittees) took the chair at the fourth part 
of the proceedings, which dealt with 
buildings for further education. Tue 
CHAIRMAN said that the range of work 
which fell within the scope of further 
education varied from technical training 
and academic training through the whole 
range of crafts and through the whole 
range of social and recreative facilities, 
and therefore the conception of the func- 
tion which these buildings had to serve 
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Model by William Taylor, A.R.I.B.A. 


MODEL OF PROPOSED SCHOOL, WATTON-AT-STONE, HERTS. 


should be taken at its widest. It would 
not ‘be enough to build colleges in which 
there was adequate classroom and labora- 
tory and workshop accommodation; there 
would have to be within the buildings full 
provision for the social and recreative 
interests of the students and of the other 
people who went there. We should have 
to develop a new concept of canteens, 
which really became unions. There would 
be special interest in the buildings to be 
used for county colleges. He hoped that 
the conception would not be that of a few 
classrooms or workshops with accommo- 
dation for 300 which would enable us to 
get 1,500 students in, but rather of a 
college providing for full- and part-time 
education and for the social and recrea- 
tive interests of those who went there, 
and that it would be conceived as an 
educational and cultural centre for young 
people between 15 and 16 and 18. In that 
case its status would be high, and there 
would be pride on the part of those who 
went there. He was appalled at the idea 
of buildings being provided on a purely 
one-day-a-week conception, when the only 
people who went there full time would be 


the unemployed. If that happened the 
county college would fail utterly. Those 
who went on from grammar schools to the 
universities were not more than 5 per cent. 
of the total age-group, and if it was con- 
ceived that the county college should pro- 
vide full- or part-time education in all 
its diversity for the remaining 95 per 
cent., and that it should provide a centre 
of recreative and social interest for those 
young people, the college would become an 
integral part of a continuous educational 
process. 

Mr. Henry Morais, C.B.E., M.A. 
(Chief Education Officer, Cambridgeshire 
County Council) then spoke. 

The state of affairs was so parlous that 
he did not think (said Mr. Morris) it was 
possible to put with sufficient force the 
need of architecture in all places of educa- 
tion. Nowhere was the cultural break- 
down more evident than in the collapse 
everywhere of our visual environment. 
For him the ordering of the whole of our 
visual environment was the major premise 
of architecture, and in architecture thus 
conceived he included not only the archi- 
tect, the engineer and craftsman, but also 





the“ painter, the sculptor and the land- 
scapist. Ugliness was one of our modern 
diseases. We lived, without complaint, in 
a wasteland of un-art. The evil conse- 
quences, of course, were profound. The 
great professional organisations of teachers 
had done nothing te educate their members 
and should begin to make this omission 
good without delay. He remembered that 
on an important Government Committee 
which was dealing with buildings, a 
teacher representing secondary schools re- 
marked : ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I hope that no 
wsthetic considerations will stand in the 
way of school buildings being put up 
rapidly after the war is over.”’ ucation 
Officers, too, wanted educating im this 
matter. The last and most important 
problem was the architect. Here was 
where the failure fundamentally took place. 
The architectural profession had ened 
up too late, if in fact it had wakened up, 
to the importance of local government 
to architecture both in housing, town 
planning and schools. At the present 
moment the largest part of the architec- 
tural intelligence of England was not able 
to make its contribution to education 
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MODEL OF PROPOSED SCHOOL, WATTON-AT-STONE, HERTS. : Another View. . 
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hecause of the somewhat rigid system of 
official architects. Some way must be 
found round that obstacle. It was a 
problem about which the R.I.B.A., all the 
Teachers’ Associations and Local Govern- 
ment bodies should get together at once, 
under the gis, perhaps, of the Ministry 
of Education. The time had surely come 
when jthe Minister of Education (who 
understood and was a friend of the Arts) 
should reconceive the function and scope 
of his architectural department. It should 
be made far more influential. It should 
be increased in numbers and reinforced 
by the recruitment of some of the best of 
our younger architects. First, the depart- 
ment, acting on the assumption that well- 
designed buildings and furniture and good 
interior decoration were a necessity and 
not merely desirable, should aim at nothing 
less than giving a definite and imaginative 
lead on the esthetic aspects of all educa- 
tional buildings. And that it should do 
with the avowed object of lifting the 
standard of taste of the whole community. 
At the present moment such a lead did not 
exist. First, attention could be called to 
existing schools of architectural merit, and, 
second, the Ministry should boldly put out 
specimen plans and designs. 

A second task was still to be done; it 
had to do with the technical aspect of 
school buildings and their efficiency as the 
working tool of education. We sorely 
needed an authentic corpus of sifted 
information and experience about the 
equipment and organisation of school 
buildings (as well as a bibliography of 
work that had already been done, as, for 
instance, by the Ministry of Works), 
having in mind, of course, the pupil and 
the experience of the teachers. Unless we 
got that we should have numerous archi- 
tects in different places working alone on 
the same problems, oblivious to certain 
needs and errors, unaware of solutions 
that others had found elsewhere. 

He turned to two major aspects of 
further education, the urban and the rural. 
It was the redemption of the locality 
which must be the first item on our 
agenda. We should demonstrate that the 
ultimate object of all planning was 
cultural. Thus. the place of adult educa- 
tion, with its theatre, its library, its read- 
ing rooms, its laboratories, its debating 
hall, its common rooms, might be made 
the focal point of the new towns. An 
enterprising city would put its civic centre, 
its theatre, its concert hall and its adult 
college on one spacious site. There 
remained the suburbs; we could not do 
everything at the centre. In each ward 
he would take the modern secondary school 
and make that and the part-time educa- 
tion of the sixteens to eighteens the 
nucleus of the community centre of the 
ward. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Campsett (President, Association 
of Building Technicians) said the idea of 
the work of architects being empirical 
was tragically true. Architects often had 
to work at a problem right from the be- 
ginning, when there should be a body 
of experience and information to give 
them the answer without the need to start 
at the beginning. What was said about 
the redemption of the locality was true. 
We could not save ourselves by means of 
architecture; what would save us was the 
redemption of the locality, the reorganisa- 
tion of town and countryside on the lines 
of modern town-planning theory. He (the 
speaker) gathered that Mr. Morris thought 
that in the suburbs the community centre 


should be the same building as the school. 
The deadly atmosphere of chalk dust and 
dirty paint. which we found in evening 
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classes gave the school atmosphere and not 
the adult atmosphere. It was also impor- 
tant that community centres should not 
be regarded as the scene of evening activi- 
ties only; they should be open all day to 
the community. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams (Bristol) said that Bristol 
was one of the first cities to establish an 
elaborate community centre, in 1937, at a 
cost of about £20,000. They had high 
hopes of it, but they had to close it for 
a period in order to weed out the unde- 
sirable element. The conception seemed a 
good one, but in implementing it they ran 
into very difficult problems. He men- 
tioned that as a warning to any who might 
think that all that was necessary was to 
put up a beautiful building. 

Miss M. A. Water (Association of 
Assistant Mistresses) hoped that in future 
we would give much more attention to the 
practical planning of school halls. A great 
deal more attention must be given to 
acoustics. 

Mr. T. S. THomas (N.U.T.) said that 
it was a psychological error to suppose 
that lads in their ’teens would want to 
make their centre in the school. He hoped 
a strong line would be taken against 
weakening further education by linking it 
with the modern school, ana that its broad 
basis and the need for space should be 
emphasised. 

Mr. Morris, in response, said that the 
main point which had arisen was whether 
the community centre should be associated 
with the school. There were advantages 
in putting the school in a context which 
looked towards maturity and adult life. 
There was also the economic advantage of 
making available all the school facilities 
to the community. For the next quarter 
of a century at least there were going to 
be great shortages. There was no chance 
of getting all the community centres and 
all the schools that we wanted in the next 
25 years unless we did something of that 
kind. 

Mr. F. E. Drury, M.Sc., M.I.Struct.E. 
(late Principal, L.C.C. School of Build- 
ing, Brixton), said he would confine him- 
self to a consideration of technical educa- 
tion and some of its immediate problems. 
Apart from the urgent need for the de- 
velopment of higher technical education, 
there were large educational arrears te be 
made up in the interest of those who had 
been on national service. At the moment, 
accommodation was the difficulty, and 
there was no means of meeting it at once, 
as we would wish. Temporary accommo- 
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dation was being set up for all kinds of 
education. What was important was to 
make the necessary provision for the time 
being, and frankly to accept it as being 
temporary; but even for accommodation 
of this description we expected adequate 
space, comfort, and conditions which 
would allow study to proceed unhampered. 
In the near future we might have to 
choose between good but old-fashioned 
buildings unsuited to our purpose, tem- 
porary buildings erected specially, cheaply 
erected semi-permanent buildings which 
might serve for a time, and the orthodox 
permanent building. How were we to 
plan for the new accommodation of a per- 
manent character which would be required 
ingthe near future? Experts in technical 

tion might usefully confer with 
architects having a special knowledge of, 
er interest in, technical education and its 
requirements. Working as a consultative 
committee, they could decide on essen- 
tials, suggest schemes for the general lay- 
out of technical college buildings, and pro- 
duce plans and typical arrangements for 
the more usual conditions. Every local 
scheme would have some special condition 
or problem, but the typical plans would be 
useful guides even in special cases. The 
actual planning of the school building was 
the architect’s function, and, if primed 
with information on local conditions and 
typical arrangements, approved by the 
two professions, he would be helped con- 
siderably. 

In some places abroad technical educa- 
tion was very much the direct concern of 
the State, which set up a committee repre- 
senting all who were concerned in the pro- 
vision and use of the school to advise on 
every project brought forward by a local 
organisation or suggested by the officers 
of the State. When need was proved the 
requirements were scheduled, and a private 
architect was commissioned by the local 
organisation to undertake the design. 

Mr. F. E. Otne (Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions) pleaded with 
those who planned technical colleges to 
provide for some elasticity and room fer 
experiment. 

Mr. Davip Percivan (Kent County 
Buildings Department; Association of 
Building Technicians) said that if consul- 
tations between the architect and the 
teachers who would use a building were to 
be effective, there must be some executive 
authority in the body being consulted ; if 
that body were merely advisory, and the 
education committee had a right to over- 
ride its findings, there would be trouble. 
The institution with which he was con- 
cerned was going to go through a long 
period of experiment, and was going to 
be grateful for the use of prefabricated 
buildings and other expedients, because it 
would enable it to get somewhere with 
the teaching before coming to final de- 
cisions on the permanent building. 

Mr. Georce SrepHENsoN said that it 
must not be forgotten that community 
centres were in their infancy. Community 
centres were new, and existing buildings 
few and far between. School designs 
were based on fairly well-established pro- 
grammes, and curricula varied in detail 
rather than in principle. There were no 
well-established programmes for commu- 


= nity centre buildings; requirements varied 


from one place to another, and there was 
still great room for experiment. 

Mr. W. J. Deacon (Education Officer, 
Somerset) said that in most of the rural 
counties half the primary schools would 
have fewer than 50 children on the roll, 
and for a school of that type the Ministry's 
Regulations laid down two rooms of 
500 sq. ft. and a hall of 1,000 sq. ft., with 
the various amenities of hot water and so 
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on. That would represent a piece of public 
building in the village which had had no 
precedent since the village church of the 
Middle Ages. When we undertook that 
universal public building in the villages 
of Bealendk, we should make sure that we 
were going to give the village all that we 
could give it and all that it needed. That 
was why planners should think about those 
two problems together. In small schools 
of this kind there was no special pro- 
vision for medical and dental inspection 
and treatment. If the village community 
and school people got together it might 
be possible to provide a room to be used 
as the consulting room of the district 
nurse and which would also serve, in con- 
junction with a waiting-room, as the 
school clinic. 

‘‘The Services will demand community 
life, and the great shortage of houses will 
emphasise the need for these centres. If 
the provision of community centres is 
linked with the school building pro- 
gramme a high priority will be acquired, 
but, even so, it will be 10 to 15 years 
before we get them everywhere, and by 
that time the enthusiasm generated in the 
Services will have evaporated. I suggest, 
therefore, that in addition to this im- 
portant long-term policy we should have a 
short-term policy so conceived that what 
is done under it fits into the long-term 
scheme, In a village a playing-field could 
be secured and, on it, huts erected which 
would serve as a club until a permanent 
building is available, and then be used as 
a storage place or athletic pavilion. We 
have also a golden opportunity to secure 
as community centres war workers’ and 
Service clubs.”’ 

A Member emphasised the importance of 
recognising the part that feeding took in 
community life. We wanted something 
more than a tea-urn behind a curtain in 
the main hall. There had been difficulty 
in making community centres ‘‘ go.”” We 
must ‘‘sell’’ the idea of community 
centres as well as provide for a need. The 
people in the area should be interested 
before the building was put up. 

The Cuamman : There are three points 
which I think we should carry away with 
us. The first is that the development of 
the education services, and particularly 
the expansion of further education, must 
not be conditioned by buildings. Com- 
munity associations must be formed and 
community activities must be developed, 
while it may be that there are not avail- 
able either materials or labour for those 
permanent buildings that we all desire to 
see. It would be fatal if educational de- 
velopment was deferred until we could 
provide that which we desire to have ulti- 
mately. There is, therefore, necessarily an 
interim period in which existing build- 
ings or temporary structures must + used, 
so that the services may develop. That is 
the second point. 

The third point is that there is no single 
plan for the relationship between different 
types of building for further education 
and other educational buildings which 
would be appropriate to the needs of the 
village and the city, the town and the 
countryside alike. For the village with a 
total population of, say, 500, it would be 
reasonable to envisage the whole educa- 
tional process from birth to maturity in 
one building or related set of buildings, 
but age d in a large town it is incon- 
ceivable that the whole range of educa- 
tion from the nursery school to advanced 
technical education could be provided in 
one building. 

Running through the whole structure of 
the planning of schools and other educa- 
tional buildings, therefore, there must be 
the dominant note of flexibility, 
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remar of ts, w 
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Production after the War. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Sm,—We always read Mr. T. P. 
Bennett’s speeches with the care and 
attention which they merit, though we 
do not always necessarily agree with 
everything that he says. To put it at its 
very lowest, he always gives us food for 
thought, and in your leading article of 
April 13 you have placed the problem of 
production after the war before us in a 
way which certainly requires an answer 
of gome kind. In facing the question we 
must first of all look at the position as 
it exists at presemt. Many wild and 
unjustified statements have been made on 
the present. position of production in the 
industry, which admittedly is far from 
what it should be. What are the reasons 
for this? 

The industry is now at about one-third 
of its normal strength, and it must be 
admitted that a large percentage of our 
present personnel is co: of unfit 
men (otherwise they w be in the Ser- 
vices), middle-aged and elderly men (a 
number of whom would have gone out 
of active participation in the industry but 
for the war), and quite a number of men 


.who are not building operatives but who 


have joined our ranks for various reasons 
during the present emergency. Added to 
that is the very definite fact that all our 
operatives, and employers, too, are very 
tired men. Apart from the strain of the 
war, from which everyone at home has 
suffered, the industry has been “‘ all out ”’ 
for five years, and especially recently has 
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been working under the curse of a seven- 
day week, which is at last to disappear. 
Not only are we tired, but our tempers 


i and our patience are frayed, and, when 


we add the fact that few employers have 
many of their original employees now with 
them, the old family and team spirit which 
has always been such a special feature 
of the building industry no longer exists. 
Co-operation for production is, therefore, 
not practicable at the moment as it used 
to be, and overriding it all is the fact 
that men may be directed from anywhere 
to anywhere at a moment’s notice, and can 
therefore work up little enthusiasm for 
the job immediately in hand. All con- 
cerned will also admit quite frankly that. 
the operations of the Essential Work Order 
make general discipline out of the ques- 
tion, and it is all these factors which con- 
tribute to the present lack of production. 
It is not true that lack of production is 
entirely due to the cost-plus system. 

As soon as demobilisation starts the posi- 
tion must at once change. Some 500,000 
men will be coming back into our industry 
in the next two years, and we are to work 
up to a force of 14 million. Many 
of these will be returning from the Forces, 
and they will be young, fit men with 
abounding courage and a will to recon- 
struct our country. They will be sup- 
ported by the thousands of apprentices 
who will be looking to the industry as a 
career, and the energy of youth should 
bring back something of the old atmo- 
sphere into our trade. Obviously, con- 
trols of a kind must last for a time, but 
it is hoped that as labour and materials 
become available they will be minimised 
rapidly in consultation with the industry. 
This will mean, first of all, that builders 
will again be able to build up their teams 
around them with some assurance in the 
minds of employers and tives that 
they will be working together for a con- 
siderable time. I still have implicit faith 
in human nature, and with the return of 
peace conditions and individual freedom 
I am convinced that the spirit of service 
to the nation and of doing a job for the 
job’s sake will still be there if it can be 
brought to the surface. War damage 
repair is not the most inspiring work, but 
the building afresh of our towns and cities 
should be an incentive that will bring out 
a desire in all concerned to get on with a 
job that is so worth while. We are, of 
course, faced with a serious problem in 
that the demand for building work will far 
outstrip the supply of labour to do it for 
a very considerable time, but it would be 
a tragedy if we had to mould our indus- 
trial system on the basis that the only 
method by which a man can be made to 
work is to hold over him the fear of un- 
employment—I hope we shall never return 
to those days again. All this, of course, 
sounds idealistic, but unless we have 
ideals there can be no hope for the future. 

To come down to the practical side, how- 
ever, I can never believe that piecework 
is the real solution. Provided a reasonable 
standard is set as a basis it may be possible 
on some types of repetition work, but, 
apart from the objection of the Unions to 
this system, I cannot see how it could be 
operated in a normal business undertaking 
various kinds of operations. Craftsman- 
ship must still be nt in our work, 
and in spite of the austerity building with 
which we shall mainly be faced we ho 
there may still be some field for real crait- 
work. ow, then, van you have two 
joiners in a shop, one producing windows 
and doors on a piecework basis and the 
other doing detailed craft-work for high- 
class building at a flat standard rate? 
It just won’t work. Again, all kinds of 
suggestions have been made for a system 
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of profit-sharing carried out either by 
the industry or by individual firms. I 
think it is quite clear that in the future 
we shall have to look to much closer 
co-operation between employer and em- 
ployed, and better workmanship will be 
done if the worker is taken into the con- 
fidence of his employer and is told what 
he is doing, and why. I fail to see, how- 
ever, how anything of the profit-sharing 
type can be operated in an industry where 
the workers change so rapidly from job 
to job and where the conditions are not 
factory-like. The labourer who comes in 
to make the first excavations on the site 
for your new house will probably have 
worked on three or four different jobs 
before the original house is completed and 
before the financial result is known, and 
the accountancy involved would seem to 
make that system quite impossible. 

Mr. Bennett makes suggestions for the 
up-grading of men according to their 
output and their proved ability, and there 
is a very great deal to be said for this. 
I hope a solution on these lines may be 
found as a reward for skill and hard 
work, and properly trained and registered 
apprentices should qualify for the higher 
grade. There is, however, a danger to 
be faced in that, given freedom of move- 
ment of labour, it does open a wide door 
to the unscrupulous to abuse the position, 
and to utilise grading as an incentive to 
secure additional labour. If we are forced 
to face the fact that there will be some 
men who are not prepared to give of their 
best but who cannot be disciplined because 
of the policy of full employment for all, 
and if a grading system is proposed, I 
wonder if Caan to make a revolutionary 
suggestion? This would be on the lines 
that the accused should be brought before 
the apppropriate committee of the excel- 
lent joint industrial machinery that at 
present exists and, if found guilty by his 
fellows, he should be de-graded for a 
period, the length of ‘‘ sentence ’’ being in 
proportion to the ‘‘crime,’’ and that 
during that period he should lose his 
Union benefits. The Operatives have told 
us that they are 100 per cent. with us in 
a desire to achieve a good measure of pro- 
duction, and it might be interesting to 
learn their reactions to such a proposal, 
which would appear on the face of it to 
operate in the interests of their own mem- 
bers—or does it savour too much of the 
Gestapo? 

You have rendered a service in bringing 
the industry right up against the problem 
of production, and I shall look forward to 
the replies you receive. I think the ques- 
tion is primarily one for the operatives to 
answer, and I need not assure them that 
the employers are anxious to co-operate 
‘with them in our industry’s affairs in the 
future as they have in the past. 

G. H. A. Huaues, 

London, W.C.1. Director, L.M.B.A. 


To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Sm,—I have read with interest your 
recent leading article on ‘‘ Production 
After the War,” a subject that will pro- 
vide much food for thought to those who 
will be responsible for securing post-war 
«contracts in competition, and carrying 
them through without financial loss. 

It is anticipated that for some years to 
‘come the demand for building trade 
labour will far exceed the supply, and it 
‘can therefore be assumed that control of 
‘labour is bound to continue in one form 
or another for a long time. Control, as 


we know it, means that a contractor has 
no right of selection of workpeople to be 
employed by him, nor can he dispense 
‘with the services of unsuitable elements 
should he wish to do so. Under these 
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conditions the sense of security enjoyed 
by the operative tends to remove any 
incentive to maximum output, and makes 
it extremely difficult for the contractor 
to forecast the potential productive 
capacity of the personnel which will be 
directed to him on any particular job. 
Some means, therefore, will have to be 
found to ensure that labour costs are re- 
duced to an economic level and to esti- 
penne accurately what those costs are likely 
to be. 

It is agreed that good organisation and 
site management go a long way towards 
producing a successful job from the cost- 
book angle, but the crux of the matter 
remains in the total man-hours ultimately 
expended. The aim is, therefore, to 
reduce these man-hours to the minimum 
consistent with good workmanship, but 
the question remains—how is this to be 
achieved under ruling conditions? 

Your suggestion for a system of profit- 
sharing carried out by the industry as a 
whole appears to me to be one which 
would present many complications and 
difficulties, and to be a success would call 
for the existence of all-round teamwork. 
Would this be forthcoming? Experience 
of the working of the Payment by Results 
scheme has shown that whilst many men 
will go all out for maximum output with 
a view to the earning of bonus, a large 
proportion, for various reasons, will make 
little or no effort towards sustained pro- 
duction, thereby reducing the amount of 
collective bonus available for distribution. 

This point, I think, would have an im- 
portant bearing on any universal scheme 
of profit-sharing if such were found to be 
practicable, as, unless a man could feel 
that he would receive his full share of 
reward resulting from his own efforts, any 
such scheme would be looked upon with 
suspicion. and might prove a costly ex- 
periment. 

_ I feel, therefore, that if some form of 
incentive is to be provided to encourage 
the maintenance of a steady productive 
effort, any scheme, whether of profit- 
sharing or payment by results, would have 
to be localised under jobs or firms to 
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enable each man to feel that he would 
have some direct personal interest in any 
dividend or bonus to which he may have 
contributed, and would receive his reward 
at the time it was earned. From this it 
would appear that the only workable 
system would be one based on the existing 
Payment by Results scheme, simplified, if 
necessary, with the target production 
hours agreed by the industry on a fair 
and reasonable basis. 
T. R. WittraMs. 


London, S.W.9. 


The Term “ Altar.” 
To tue Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—Mr. Albert Mitchell, in The 
Builder of May 4, rightly says that your 
columns are hardly the place to start a 
theological discussion. I agree, but I 
submit that the so-called reformers were 
particularly keen on cutting out every- 
thing that pointed towards Catholic doc- 
trine and custom. The altar was an 
elevated erection for offering sacrifices 
prior to the arrival of Christianity, and 
was used for burnt offerings, etc. The 
Christians used the altar for the bloodless 
sacrifice of the Mass. The reformers 
abolished the altar to make quite sure 
that the Lord’s Supper was only a com- 
memoration and not connected with the 
Divine Presence, which Catholics of the 
Roman obedience and the Anglo-Catholics 
in the Church of England believe. Fur- 
thermore, the altar is referred to as ‘‘ the 
rock on which I will build My church.’’ 
I know churches that have tables and 
inserted in the top is a piece of granite 
on which the holy vessels rest. 

A CHURCHWARDEN. 


Temporary v. Permanent Housing. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—In an interview granted to the 
Press, the newly appointed Director- 
General of Housing, Sir Frederick Pile, 
states that he is _ te receive sugges- 
tions from everybody. 

May I, in all due deference, ask the 
Director-General to commence his duties 
by ascertaining the true meaning of the 
so much misused word “ prefabrication’’? 
Whatever the public is being led to be- 


lieve as the Ministry's interpretation of. 


this word, it certainly does not stand for 
‘* shoddiness,’’ ‘‘ unhealthiness,’’ ‘‘ loss of 
personal privacy,” ‘‘ high initial cost ”’ 
and the hundred and one other meanings 
given in the Press, mainly by implication. 

The only meaning of “ prefabrication ”’ 
we of the trade have been brought up to 
understand is ‘‘ more factory-made parts, 
in larger units than normal, to save site 
man hours.’ Prefabrication of this type 
would mean the speedier, and so cheaper, 
erection of houses to rehouse the country’s 
homeless. Nothing more and nothing less. 
But when one sees the sites of bombed 
areas with asbestos huts dotted over the 
London area, one weeps for the total lack 
of thought and feeling that has allowed 
this state of affairs. nder the cover of 
this word ‘“‘ prefabrication,’’ the homeless 
are being fobbed off with small, incon- 
venient huts, so liable to condensation 
that even the ceilings may not be dis- 
tempered, and so ra in privacy that 
the w.c.s are left standing some yards 
away from the “‘ house ’’ and open to the 
eyes of all passers-by. 

As for ‘“‘cheapness,’’ we have been 
given Parliamentary figures between £400 
and £1,100. For ‘‘ speed in erection,’’ any 
time between 60 hours originally and 900 
man-hours. Surely, someone at the Minis- 
try knows the real price and the correct 
man-hours appropriate to the erection of 
these huts? If so, let us have them. 

Quite apart from the price, is this really 
the best that can be done? What has 
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happened to the ‘ Northolt’’ types of 
two-floor houses? These were supposed 
to cost only some £800 each on average, 
to take up less ground area and to remain 
a permanent structure. What has hap- 
pened to the ‘“‘ Birmingham’’ type of 
house, with its two floors, also permanent, 
and erected mainly from prefabricated 
units ? 

Of what use were all these experiments 
if we of the profession and trade allow the 
present huts to go down or “‘up,”’ as the 
case may be? What future generation 
will grow up, having lived the first ten 
years of their lives in these open-to-all 
temporary and costly shelters? 

Please, Sir Frederick, in ‘‘ cutting your 
first length of red tape,’’ as you have 
promised, go into this question carefully, 
and give the country and future citizens 
the homes they deserve, and for which 
their fathers and older brothers and 
sisters have been fighting so hard. You 
have saved London and Southern England 
‘before; do so again. 

8. Yup. F.F.S. (Eng.). 

75, Chatsworth-road, N W.2. 


Post-war Rating and Valuation. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Smr,—The memorandum by the Rating 
Surveyors’ Association is appropriately 
issued at a time when the war is nearing 
its end and thoughts will be turned to 
domestic questions. 

The memorandum suggests no material 
change in the basis upon which rates are 
levied, notwithstanding that it reviews a 
number of alternative proposals. I am in 
full agreement with its authors, for, what- 
ever the defects of the present system may 
be, I have seen no proposal that would 
do better all-round justice. 

At the time that the Land Valuation of 
1910-15 was nearing completion, it was, 
{ understood, the intention of the Govern- 
ment to retain the services of a consider- 
able number of the valuation staff to take 
over the work of rating. But the war, 
with the disbandment of the temporary 
staff, put an end to the proposal. 

Personally, I am not in favour of the 
appeal to assessment committees. These 
-are formed of heterogeneous persons with 
little or no experience of rating methods 
and practice. I am wholly in favour of 
expert work being done by experts. I 
think that there is much to be said for the 
American system of municipal government 
‘by experts, under which the general func- 
tions of local government are grouped into 
three or four sections under the control 
of experts, who may be displaced by an 
election taking place quinquenially. It 
is said that no city or urban or rural unit 
‘that ever adopted this plan reverted to the 
previous method of municipal government. 

I note that the memorandum makes no 
reference to compounding for rates. This 
method has been so long in operation, and 
is so widespread, that it is liable to be 
-assumed to be everlasting. In point of 
fact, the principle is ethically unsound. 
It is merely a question of expediency. It 
is not good that the responsibilities of 
‘citizenship should be shifted on to others. 
Every man should bear his own burden. 
We envisage a new order in which every 
man shall be secure of employment or 
provided for in the case of unemployment. 
And it must be remembered that there 
-has been in recent years—and particularly 
in this war period—an enormous increase 
in wages. We should therefore bear in 
mind that if the time is not ripe for such 
sa transition, considerable strides have 
been made or will be made towards it. 

High or low rates are not the only 
factors that determine the amount of the 
‘return on an investment by the builder 
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or investor. The cost of the war from 
this point of view is, pro rata, much less 
than in the Great War. Then war loan 
received 5 per cent. interest, but now the 
rate of interest is much less—about 3 per 
cent. It has long been a maxim of sur- 
veyors that the interest on Government 
stocks influences all other rates of interest. 
The tendency, then, when building 
becomes more equated with demand, will 
be for rents to fall on account of lowered 
rates of interest. 

The memorandum advises the enlargement 
of rating areas, and that the valuation 
authority for each area should appoint a 
competent whole-time or part-time valuer. 
This suggestion surprises me. I had 
thought that the time for part-time officials 
was wholly gone. In all cases officials 
should be whole-time men or women, so 
that the past efforts to serve two masters 
should never recur. 

A. W. Crampton, F.S.I. 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 


War Damage Repairs. 
To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 


Sm,—I have read with interest the 
letter of Mr. C. B. J. Athoe regarding 
the use of general foremen and leading 
hands for the purpose of preparing a 
report on the condition of property partly 
completed and for the purpose of com- 
pleting final repairs in connection with 
war damage. 

The use of so-called ‘‘ qualified ’’ people 
for the preparation of such reports is to- 
day becoming very common, and in view 
of this it is not surprising to read of 
exceptionally heavy costs incurred in the 
carrying out of war damage repairs. 

The general foreman and leading hand 
are, in most cases, very efficient and in- 
deed very helpful to the real qualified 
surveyor in giving advice on practical 
matters, but, as Mr. Athoe states, they 
are not so conversant with the general 
principles. and the administrative side 
regarding war damage repairs as are the 
qualified surveyors who are in constant 
touch with the War Damage Commis- 
sioners. 
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The private surveyor is to-day acting 
more or less as a measuring surveyor, 
due entirely to the introduction of 
‘Schedule Contracts," in which the 
builder depends solely on his luck of de- 
ciding the correct percentage which he 
will require either added to or deducted 


from the schedule rates, and in conse- 
quence competitive tenders are never 
received. = 


There are many private surveyors who 
are ready to offer their good offices to the 
M.o.W. and other public bodies, provided 
that they are given a free hand and not 
ruled by unqualified Civil Servants who 
delight in calling themselves ‘‘ qualified.”’ 

Builders would welcome, for the purpose 
of submitting their tender, a complete set 
of quantities dealing with the actual 
building for which they have been asked 
to submit a tender. Such quantities would 
give to the builder far greater knowledge 
of the actual building than does the 
present schedule, which contains so many 
items of work not referring to any par- 
ticular building and in many instances 
obsolete. 

If we are to ‘‘cut the building costs,” 
then it must be impressed upon the minds 
of whoever it concerns at the M.o.W. and 
other bodies that reduced building costs 
can be brought about only by the quali- 
fied surveyor being commissioned to pre- 
pare separate bills of quantities for each 
and every building contract which is to 
be carried out, and not by the general 
use of a schedule which bears no relation 
to the work to be done. 


Petts Wood, Kent Ronatp ANncGus. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS FOR 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION 
LECTURES. 


A courRsE of five weekly lectures and 
discussions on ‘‘ Post-War Problems for 
the Building Industry ”’ has been arranged 
by the University of London. They will 
be held at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Keppel-street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C.1, on Thursdays, at 
5.30 p.m., beginning on May 31. Follow- 
ing is an outline of the course :— 

May 31. I.—Training for the Building 
Industry. Mr. H. C. Harland (Messrs. 
John Laing and Son, Ltd.). 

June 7. II.—Plant in the Building 
Industry. Mr. R. M. Wynne-Edwards 
(Director of Labour Requirements and 
Plant, Ministry of Works). 

June 14. Ill.—Welfare, Working Con 
ditions and Output in Post-War Building. 
Mr. W. Stephenson (President of National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives), 
or Mr.. R. Coppock, C.B.E., Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. (General Secretary, National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives). 

June 21. IV.—The Contractors’ Site 
Organisation. Mr. Nigel Hannen (Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd.). 

June 28. V.—Contract Pre-preparation 
and Settlement of .Accounts from the 
Quantity Surveyor’s Standpoint. Mr. A. 
Harris, D.S.0, F.S.I. py a Widnell 
and Trollope). 

Each lecture will be followed py a dis- 
cussion period in which free discussion on 
any points of difficulty will be encouraged. 
Fees : For the course of five lectures, 5s. ; 
admission to single lectures, 2s. Applica- 
tions for tickets of admission to the Course 
should be addressed to the Accountant, 
University of London, the Senate House, 
Bloomsbury, W.C.1, and marked “‘ Exten- 
sion Lectures’? on the cover. Tickets 
may also be obtained at the Lecture-room 
on the occasion of each lecture. 


- 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Licensing of Building Work. 

Mr. McKINtay asked the Minister oi 
Works what consultations took place 
between his Department and_ the 
organised building industry in Scotland 
before imposing the £10 limit on civil 
building work in Scotland. 

Major Lioyp asked the ‘Minister of 
Works whether he was aware of the re- 
sentment expressed by those principall 
concerned in Scotland in connection wit 
the intended reduction from £100 to £10 
of the limit for obtaining a licence for 
repairs and other building work; and 
whether, in view of the different situa- 
tion prevailing in Scotland to that in 
London and certain other parts of Eng- 
land, he would consider setting up a 
special commission of inquiry in Scot- 
land before taking any further action in 
this matter. 

Mr. SANDYS said that on reviewing the 
arrangements for the licensing of build- 
ing work, he had had consultations with 
the representatives of local authorities 
and of the building trade employers and 
operatives in England, Wales and Scot- 
land. In order, as far as possible, to 
meet the difficulties which were brought 
to his notice, he had decided, before 
lowering the limit in the rest of the 
country, to modify in a number of re- 
spects the conditions governing the issue 
of building licences. Details of these 
new arrangements would be announced 
very shortly. 


Demobilisation Plans. 

CaptaIN DuNcaN asked the Minister of 
Labour on what principles he would act 
in choosing under Class B of his demobi- 
lisation scheme the 60,000 building trade 
workers whose release had been officially 
promised almost immediately after the 
end of the fighting in Europe. 

Mr. BEVIN said that the building trade 
workers referred to would be selected on 
the basis of the Service records of pre- 
enlistment occupations and in age and 
service order until the agreed number 
was reached. The release of these men in 
Class B would proceed simultaneously 
with releases in Class A, but their num- 
bers would be restricted in any period to 
a small proportion of the latter. 

Captain Duncan said that the ex- 
Serviceman wanted to know whether, as 
a building trade worker, he was going to 
be released under Class B or not, and, 
if so, what priority there would be for 
each class of tradesman. 

Mr. BeEvIN said that as Class A came 
out there would be about 10 per cent. 
available under Class B, and they would 
be selected in the manner he had indi- 
cated. 

Mr. BELLENGER asked if the three 
Services would make their own selection 
or if employers would be entitled to apply 
for the release of men. 

Mr. Bevin: Obviously if a body of men 
is going to be put under direction in 
these special circumstances, the indi- 
vidual employer cannot apply. A man 
will not go back to that employer. He 
will be used for this special purpose of 
housing. Secondly, the men will be asked 
if they will enter into this contract. They 
will not be forced. 

In reply to further questions, MR. 
BEVIN said this would apply to men from 
Burma. The whole purpose of release 
was to endeavour to treat the whole 
theatre of war on terms of equality. 


War Damage. 

Mr. G. HuTCHINSON asked the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer why in assessing 
value payments under the War Damage 
Act, 1943, the existence upon the sites of 
the foundations and cellars of de- 
molished buildings were disregarded; 


and whether he would take steps to en- 
sure that the expenses of removing such 
foundations and cellars and of making 
good the site were taken into account in 
the Raneaeeneets of value payments. 

SIR . 


ANDERSON 6aid that where 
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foundations and cellars or any other re- 
mains of demolished buildings contri- 
buted to the value of the property for 
purposes of redevelopment, the War 
Damage Commission took such value into 
account in assessing the value payment. 
Where these remains depreciated the 
market value of the site the Commission 
had recently been authorised to pay the 
cost of removing any débris or remains 
which could not be reasonably incorpor- 
ated in works of reinstatement or rede- 
velopment. Where any remains either 
could not be or were not in fact removed, 
the depreciation in market value caused 


by the remains would be taken into 
account in assessing the value payment. 
CapTAIN GAMMANS asked the Minister of 


Works if any decision had yet been 
reached regarding the employment of 
German prisoners in bomb-damage re- 
pairs and in the rehousing programme. 

Mr. SANDYS said that in order to assist 
the housing programme, the Government 
had decided to use German Prisoners-of- 
War in considerable numbers. They 
would be employed in the first place on 
road making, sewer construction, site pre- 
parations and other civil engineering 
work. 

In reply to SIR WALDRON SMITHERS, MR. 
SanDys said that he was most anxious to 
reduce the amount of work which was 
carried out under the cost plus form of 
contract; he was at present discussing 
the matter with representatives of the 
building industry. 


Use of Military Camps. 

Mr. TurRTON asked the Minister of 
Works whether he proposed to make tem- 
porary use of surplus military camps to 
assist the housing problem. 

Mr. WILLINK, who replied, said that 
close examination was made of the suit- 
ability for temporary housing purposes of 
military camps as they became surplus. 
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LAW REPORTS 

ARCHITECTURAL REGISTRATION. 
HicH Courr or Justice. 

Kine’s Bencn Drvistonat Court. 
Before Justices Lewis, OLIVER AND 

BIRKETT. 

The King v. Architects’ Registration 
Tribunal of Appeal, «x parte Wilfred 
Jaggar. 

This matter came before the Court by 
way of appeal of Mr. Wilfred Jaggar, 
the borough engineer and surveyor and 
architect of Huddersfield, for a certiorart 
to quash a decision of the Architectural 
Tribunal of Appeal affirming the refusal 
of the Architects’ Registration Council to 
register him as registered architect. A 
mandamus was also sought calling on 
that body to hear and determine his 
appeal according to law. 

Mr. Burrows, K.C., for the appellant, 
submitted that the Tribunal had not 
acted according to the statute. His client 
was head of the administrative depart- 
ment of the architects’ work of the 
Council, and on the evidence before the 
Tribunal his appeal should have been 
allowed. He argued that there was an 
excess of jurisdiction on the part of that 
body. His client complained that there 
were certain letters on the file of the 
Tribunal relating to his client which were 
used by them without his client knowing 
about them or their contents, and he 
submitted that this violated all the rules 
relating to the appeal. 

Mr. O’Sullivan, K.C., for the Tribunal, 
argued that the Court was not entitled 
to consider the evidence in the letters or 
any part of them. They were only part 
of the evidence in the appellant’s case. 
The matter before the Tribunal was one 
of fact, and it was for the appellant to 
satisfy the Tribunal. He urged that the 
matter was properly conducted and in a 
bond fide manner. The point was whether 
he was a practising architect, and the 
answer was given on his own evidence. 
He submitted that the appellant, though 
he controlled the department, did not 
practise himself. What was done was 
done properly and in conformance with 
the rules and regulations. 

Mr. Justice Lewis, in giving judgment, 
said this was a motion by the appellant 
to quash an order made by the Tribunal 
dismissing his appeal for registration as 
an architect. Three points were involved 
in the appeal. The first was whether they 
adopted a wrong basis in arriving at 
a decision not to register him. The second 
point was whether the Tribunal received 
evidence, viz., certain letters, and im- 
properly failed to disclose them to the 
appellant. The third question was—was 
a person who acted as clerk improperly 
acting at the Tribunal. The matter arose 
out of Acts of Parliament made in 1931 
and 1938 concerning the Registration of 
Architects. Mr. Jaggar applied to be 
registered as an architect, and finally he 
received a letter saying that his appeal 
had been considered by theTribunal and 
had been dismissed. The first question 
raised was whether the appellant came 
within the ambit of an architect under 
the Acts. There was no definition of an 
architect in any Act of Parliament. There 
were indications that a man must have 
certain qualifications. There being no 
legal definition, one had to deal with the 
ordinary word architect, and it was per- 
fectly clear that it connoted a certain 
amount of skill. It also meant skill in 
building. He was not suggesting that 
the Council put some outrageous test to 
the word. The question was whether he 
was acting as an architect within the 
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meaning of the Act. It was impossible 
to say that the Tribunal acted otherwise 
than according to the Acts, and the 
appellant failed on the first point. His 
lordship then dealt with the third point 
as to the alleged presence of the clerk. 
There was no reason to suggest that in 
this matter any injustice had been done, 
and therefore appellant failed on this 
point. 

Finally, his lordship said with regard 
to the pieets the Tribunal had before 
them, they had not been divulged. Those 
letters should have been disclosed. He 
was satisfied that the members of the 
Tribunal should have given the appellant 
an opportunity of dealing with those 
documents. he appeal, therefore, suc- 
ceeded on that ground. There would be 
certiorari and the decision of the Tribu- 
nal would be quashed. The mandamus 
would therefore not issue. 

Justices Oliver and Birkett agreed. 


RENT RESTRICTION AND STANDARD 
RENT DIFFICULTIES. 
Court or APPEAL. 
Before Lorps Justices 
LAWRENCE, and Morton. 
Vaughan v. Shaw. 

This case, which raised a difficult. ques- 
tion relating to the fixing the standard 
rent of premises under the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts, came before the Court on the 
appeal of the tenant of a dwelling-house 
from the judgment of Judge Topham, 
K.C., sitting at Portsmouth County Court, 
in favour of the landlord. The material 
facts were as follows : The house was built 
in 1932 and at first occupied by the owner. 
Later on it was let as two flats, the top 
one being occupied by a tenant paying 17s. 
rent a week, and the lower by a tenant 
paying 15s. 6d. a week. Subsequently 
both tenants vacated their flats, end in 
January, 1941, the landlord let the whole 
house to the present appellant at a rental 
of 25s. a week. The question for decision 
now was whether by the operation of the 
obscure provisions of the various Rent 
Restriction Acts the rent must be decided 
to be the sum of the rents paid by the 
tenants of the two flats, or 25s. a week, 
that being the rent at which the house 
as a whole was first let after the coming 
into force of the Rent Restriction Act, 
1939. 

Judge Topham decided in favour of the 
landlord that the higher figure of 32s. 6d. 
a week must, in the circumstances, be 
deemed to be the standard rent of the 
house. From this result the tenant now 
appealed. 

During the arguments it was stated that 
the house in question had suffered 
severely from bombing, and for that reason 
the landlord had accepted the low rent 
of 25s. a week. 

The Court allowed the appeal. ik 

Lord Justice Mackinnon, in giving 
judgment, said the point to be decided 
was a difficult one, having regard to that 
welter of chaotic enactments, the Rent 
Restriction Acts. 

Although he was of opinion that Judge 
Topham had come to a wrong conclusion, 
anybody could be forgiven for doing s0 
when trying to construe these Acts. He 
(the Lord Justice) was of opinion that the 
material figure to be considered in deciding 
the problem in the present case was the 
rent at which the house was first let as a 
whole after the coming into operation of 
the Act of 1939—that date being January 
13, 1941. That being so, the appeal must 


MAcKINNON, 


be allowed. 

The other. members of the Court con- 
curred, and the appeal was accordingly 
allowed. 
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“THE BUILDER.” 
PRICES AND WAGES 


Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
cpesrighe ‘Prices Current of Materials”’ 
will be given in the first issue of each 
month only. Current changes will be 
given weekly as they occur. Rates of 
wages normally appear each week. 











DECASUALISATION OF 
THE INDUSTRY 


THE GUARANTEED WEEK. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

StriFE on a large scale is sure of the 
headlines; quiet and solid achievements, 
even in vital national tasks, do not often 
make news. The theme of this statement 
may perhaps be an exception. Recently 
the National Joint Council for the Build- 
ing Industry announced two agreed de- 
cisions which are themselves of far- 
reaching national importance—it is not too 
much to say that they introduce a new 
system of employment in the building 
trades. 

The building industry is a large one— 
over one million men in peace time. No 
other industry has a greater «liversity of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers—carpen- 
ters and joiners, bricklayers and masons, 
plumbers and glaziers, plasterers and 
painters, shopfitters, slaters and _ tilers, 
paviors and concrete workers, scaffolders 
and drainlayers, navvies, labourers, and 
many others. No other industry is called 
upon to turn its hand to so many different 
types of work in such continually chang- 
ing conditions—on houses and factories, on 
shops and commercial buildings, on aero- 
dromes, arsenals and defence works. The 
adaptability of the industry has enabled 
it to cope even with such unusual ven- 
tures as ‘‘ Mulberry’ harbours. 

In spite of all these elements of diver- 
sity, it has been possible to build up, 
over many years, a form of democratic 
machinery for regulating wages and con- 
ditions, and for resolving industrial dis- 
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putes, which has proved itself capable of 
exercising real control throughout the 
industry even under the most trying con- 
ditions. 

It is claimed by the National Joint 
Council for the Building Industry that its 
joint machinery, administered with skill, 
intelligence and general goodwill, has 
proved sufficiently flexible and sensitive to 
cope with all the bewildering succession of 
new developments, while at the same time 
retaining a firmness of constitutional prin- 
ciple which has preserved, and even greatly 
increased, the respect and authority which 
it commanded prior to the war. Several 
facts of basic importance to this country’s 
war effort may have been overlooked and 
ought to be recorded, namely :— 

(1) Building operations—whether for 
military accommodation, factories, aero- 
dromes, defence works, etc.—necessarily 
preceded every form of war activity. 
Smoothness and speed in their performance 
was vital. Any form of dispute or muddle 
over conditions of employment was liable 
to jeopardise the efficient performance of 
those vital operations. 

(2) Whereas sporadic disputes in the 
other major industries have caused varying 
but substantial loss of production, there 
has been a notable absence of such disputes 
in the building industry. The number of 
working days lost in the whole industry 
was reduced to vanishing point, only a few 
minutes per man per year. 

(3) War conditions always bring a 
danger of collapse of money values. The 
steadiness of building industry conditions, 
being nation wide, has been a central 
factor in keeping stability. 

(4) Most significant of all is the fact 
that almost alone among the major indus- 
tries, the building industry has settled its 
own labour problems without recourse to 
arbitration and has thus avoided any 
need, on any major issues, for govern- 
mental methods of resolving disputes. 

These facts alone are outstanding. It 
is perhaps even more remarkable that, in 
the midst of all the disturbing circum- 
stances of war time, the National Joint 
Council—primarily on the initiative of the 
National Federations of Building Trades 
Employers and Operatives—has found it 
possible to devise, and agree upon, several 
major reforms in the terms of employment 
in the industry. These reforms will be of 
general interest to all who are concerned 
with problems of post-war reconstruction, 
and also to all who have at heart the 
orderly and progressive development of 
democratic institutions. They will be of 
particular interest to those in our Fighting 
Services who have been in the building 
trades or who may be thinking of joining 
this industry upon their return. 

One such reform took place in 1943— 
the introduction for the first time of a 
scheme of holidays with pay. The two 
other reforms, upon which full agree- 
ment has just been announced (and which 
will operate at a date to be decided later), 
are expressed in the form of two new 
working rules, copies of which are avail- 
able. In brief: the first new rule pro- 
vides for payment on a half-time basis, 
for time lost through inclement weather 
and for a guaranteed minimum weekly 
pay packet equal to 32 hours’ pay. The 
second new rule changes the basis of ter. 
mination of employment. It was previ- 
ously a matter of one hour’s notice at any 
time; but in the future, subject to some 
safeguard, it will be at two hours’ notice 


. given on a Friday. Thus there will be a 


considerably greater degree of continuity 
of service and a. substantial lessening of 
the previous ‘‘ casual” characteristics of 
building trades employment. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1945. 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors) . 
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Nore.—Carpenters, 


Women’s RaTES.—In all districts 


throughout the country the rate of wages for women en 
to carry out work other than craft processes, 


1/4 per hour. 


Joiners and Plumbers in all Towas and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. 
gaged on craft processes is 1/73 per hour. Women introduced 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


GLASGOW.—Alterations and additions to be 
carried out at Gallowgate, for McCrae & Drew, 
Ltd., Colinlee Works, Paisley, for which the 
architect is Thomas Cordiner, 261, West George- 
st.. Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for alterations 
and additions at Church-st. school, for which 
the architect is John MacNab, 129, Bath-st., 
Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t+) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


—R . - 
Sunderland 7 Cc. ebuildin 27 houses E. 
u g B 


Eccles T.C Reburldin, re 

ccles T.C.—Rebuilding 6 two-storeyed house 

and 4 bungalows. B.E. and §. — aoe 
MAY 


28, 

Morpeth R.D.C.—Repair and completion of 16 
houses at Widdrington Station. J. Coates, 
Sanitary S., saan Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

UNE 1. 


Alton R.D.C.— Erection of public con- 
veniences at Bordon. A. Bennett, S., 19, 
Lenten-st., Alton, Hants. Dep. £2 2s. 

Solihull U.D.C.—Rebuilding 4 houses. C. R. 
Hutchinson, A.M.Inst.C.E., E. and 90. 
Station-rd. Dep. £2 2s 


. JUNE 9. 
“Huntingdon R.D.C.—Erection of 2 pairs of 
permanent houses at King’s Ripton. FE. B 


eres Montague House, Huntingdon. 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


EATING, ETC. 
MAY 25, 
Leeds ¥.C.—Interior and exterior painting at 
—_ wrt Occupational Centre, Harehills-la. 
y E. 


MAY 26. 
_ West Riding C.C.—Internal renovations at 
Grammar School. 

MAY 28. 

Liverpool 1.C.—Interior painting at city 
laboratories and School .of Hygiene. City E. 
and 8. 

MAY 29. 

Salop C.C.— Painting and redecoration of 
schools and tarpaving of »laygrounds. A. G. 
Chant (F.), County eae Belmont, Shrewsbury. 

31. 


i decorating at 
exterior painting of roof. J. 
Housing Manager, 63, Warrington-st.. 


D. 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—Interior 
Market Hall an i 
Lowe, 
Ashton. 

Salford T.C.—Painting work at schools. 
of E., Ed. Office, Chapel-st. 

J 


UNE 5. 
Darlaston U.D.C.—External painting of 270 
and 207 houses in various parts. S. 


gE 11. 
Leeds T.C.—Exterior and interior painting at 
Killingbeck Infectious Diseases Hospital. 


Superintendent of Works and Buildings, 
Beckett-st., Leeds, 9. 
NO DATE. 
Lancs E.C.—Exterior painting and_ interior 
decoration of schools. Ed. Office, Rishton. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


MAY 23. 
Newtown and Lianliilwchaiarn U.D.C.—Con- 
struction of roads and sewers off Dolfor-rd., 


125, 


Newtown. J. Brian Cooper (F.), 177, Corpora- 
tion-st., Birmingham 4. Dep. £2 2s. 
MAY 25. ; 
Barrow-in-Furness C.B.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. B.E. and 8. 
MAY 26. 
Eccles 7.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and 8. 
Gravesend T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 


28. 
Ellesmere Port U.D.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. E. and 8. Dep. £3 3s 
Sale T.C.—Construction of roads 
at Derbyshire-rd. South. B.S. 


ep.t£i.y .. : 
West Hartlepool C.B.—Surface dressing. 
B.E. and §. 


Y 29. 
Scarborough T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B. and Water E 
MAY 


‘and sewers 


31. 
Alton U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. S. Dep. £2 2s. 


THE BUILDER 


Chester-le-Street T.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. Architect and Estate S. Dep. 


2 2s. 
Droitwich T.C.—Tar spraying. H.S. 
JUN 


Luton 1.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
: JUNE 2. 

Bridgwater T.C.—Construction of roads and 


sewers at Bath-rd. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
*Lowestoft T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers, No. 1 housing site. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 


JUNE 4. 

Hendon 8.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers, Contract Works No. 542. B.E. and S. 
Dep. 25. 

Romford T.C.—Construction of Highfield-rd. 
(Contract No. 1.) B.E. and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 


JUNE 8. | 
Abergavenny T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and 8. 3 
JUNE 11. 
Gosport T.C.—Construction of 
sewers. B.E. and S. Dep. £3 3s. 
Grimsby 1T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. .E. and 8. Dep. £5. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments marked * 
are advertised elsewhere in this issue. Those 
marked +t have been advertised in previous 
tssues. 


roads and 


i MAY 24. 
*Liverpool Gas Co. — Civil Engineering 
Assistant. 


MAY 25. 
*Cambs C.C.—Buildings Inspector. 


tCaine and Chippenham R.D.C.—Housing 
Inspectors. 

*East Riding C.C.—Assistant Architect and 
Architectural Assistants. 

+Glamorgan C.C.—Architectural Assistants. 

*Middlesbrough E.C.—Temporary Architect. 

tMiners’ Welfare Commission. —Architectural 
Assistants. 


JUNE 1. 
*Newport C.B.—3 Assistant Architects. 
JUNE 4. 


*Northern treland Govt.—Architectural Staff. 
JUNE 11 


*Wandsworth B.C.—Chief Housing (Estates 
Management) Assistant. 


NE 30. 
*Northants C.C.—Planning Assistant. 
NO DATE 


*Overseas Employment.—Inspector of Works 
Nigerian P.W.D. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Billesdon.—Croft Granite, Brick & Concrete 
Co., Ltd., Croft Works, Narborough, propose 
erection of concrete houses. 

Birkenhead.—_K. Owens & Son, 11, West- 
rmainster-chbrs., Liverpool 1. are architects for 
nee at Arthur-st., for Marchbanks & Co., 


Bootie.—Johnson Bros. (Dyers), Ltd., Bootle 
Dyeworks, propose extensions. 

Bromsgrove.—R.D.C. approved additions to 
factory, Tanyard-la., Alvechurch, for Flexible 
Manufacturing Co. 














The Leading Office for 


Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
MOTOR 


Etc, Etc. 


Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 
23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, £.C.2 
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Cheadie Hulme.—W. R. Broomfield & Co., 
Ltd., 14, Sandringham-rd., Hazel-gr., nr. Stock- 
port, propose semi-detached houses at Glandon- 
dr., Ack-la. 

_Chesterfield.— Derbyshire E.C. has acquired 
site at Langer-la. for School of Art and Techni- 
cal College. 

Coventry.—Austin’s Motors, Ltd., Longbridge, 
propose extensions, at £500,000; Board of 
Management of Coventry and Warwickshire 
Hospital propose hospital at Stoney Stanton-rd. 
and extensions at Keresley branch hospital. 

Coventry.—T.C. propose provision of out- 
patients’ department and supplementary ser- 
vices at Gulson-rd. Municipal Hospital. 

Gateshead.—North-Eastern Trading Estates, 
Ltd., propose brewery at Team Valley Estate 
for Northern Clubs Federation Brewery. : 

Hyde.—W. A. Dew (L.), Market-chbrs., is 
architect for modern garage and petrol filling 
station on Dowson-rd. E 

Kensington.—B.C. is considering the erection 
of model blocks of flats and houses for 1,226 
people on a site of nearly 10 acres in Becher- 
st. area. Plans provided for two eight-storey 
blocks of flats, two sets of four three-storey 
blocks, two groups of three-storey terraced 
houses, and a three-storey block of one-roomed 
flats for old persons. | j 

Liverpool.—Lancashire E.C. propose Junior 
and Infants’ school at Swanside and Para- 
mount estates, Huyton. . 

Lymm.—F. Hindley, 51, South King-st., Man- 
chester 2, eens plans for layout of housing 
site for U.D.C. la 

Manchester.—T.C. propose modernising baths 
at Harpurhey, Withington and Bradford-rd., and 
erection of baths at Oldham-rd., Princess-rd., 
Stretford-rd., Eng and Wythenshawe. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved: Additions te 
Ancoats factory, Halliday & Agate (F. & A.), 
architects, 14, John. Dalton-st.; offices and 
works, Sherbourne-st., Strangeways, for D. 
Rayness, Kelvin-av., Rhodes, Middleton, 

Manchester.—T.C. approved: Extensions to 
works, Buxton-st., B. Pendleton (L.), architect, 
16, Brazennose-st.; additions to works, Briscoe- 
a., Grenfield Baines (F.), architect, 12-24, 
Guildhall-st., Preston; additions to works for 
G. H. Scholes & Co., Ltd.; additions to works, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, for W. Arnold, Ltd., 
Drury & Gomersall, architects, 11, Imperial- 


s. , 

Miliom.—Millom & Askam Hematite Iron Co., 
Ltd., propose erection and equipment of modern 
foundry. ‘ . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City Council to convert 
and adapt ward at General Hospital for out- 
patients’ dept. Plans by City A. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. approved: May- 
crete Nurses’ Block, Isolation Hospital, for 
Board of Management. Plans by Ford & Slater 
(A.), Wedgwood-pl., Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
extensions to office and works, Liverpool-rd., 
Hollins & Jones (F.), architects, Lloyds Bank- 
chbrs. 

Rotherham.—T.C. to erect three-storey block 
at Doncaster-rd., for nurses’ home. 

Saddleworth.—U.D.C. rea 200 houses on 
six sites. Plans by G. Grenfield Baines & 
Partners (F.), 12-24, Guildhall-st., Preston. 

Salford.—T.C. approved: Alterations and 
additions at Seamen’s Institute, Trafford-rd. 
and Gladys-st., for Missions to Seamen Trus- 
tees; additions to works for Oldfield Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd. : Z 

Seaforth.—Lancashiré C.C. propose reinstate- 
ment of Police buildings, at £3,000. 4 

Sheffield—John Townroe & Sons, Ltd., 158, 
West-st., propose erection of works. 

South Westmoriand.—R.D.C. propose houses 
at Heversham and Storth. Plans by E. Middle- 
ton (A.), 46, King-st., Lancaster. 

Stockport. — Libraries Committee 
branch library at Offerton. ; 

Stockport.—T.C. propose: Conversion of 
Heathfield;; Cale Green extensions to High 
school for Girls; Child Welfare Clinic, Broad- 
stone-rd., South Reddish. ; 

Syston.—_School Managers propose extensions 
at High-st. and School-st. schools. 

Warrington.—Rector, the Rev. J. C. Long- 
bottom, and Parochial Council of Parish Church 
propose completion of Military Chapel in 
Parish Church, at £5.000. Plans by Seeley & 
Paget (F.), 41, Cloth Fair, London, E.C.1. 

Workington.—T.C. . approved extensions to 
factory at Siddick-rd., for Cumberland Cloth 
Co., Ltd. 

Wolverhampton.—Board of Governors of 
Royal Hospital propose adaptation of St. 
Jude’s Home and the Old House, Penn, for 
nursiag staff and extensions to kitchen at 
Royal Hospital. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Derbyshire.—E.C. propose dining-room and 
kitchen at Frecheville school, Beighton. 

Lichfield.—T.C. propose central kitchen at 
Cherry Orchard site. 

Preston.—Lancashire E.C. propose erection 
and equipment of a dining-room and kitchen at 
Hutton Grammar school. 


propose 
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Whitley Bay.—Plans approved for erection of 
canteen and kitchen at Old Hartley schools, for 
Northumberland C.C. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


5,000 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


‘The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 











SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.Op.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
21 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 





‘Phone or write 
Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 


THE BUILDER 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes pr lly ted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

; Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

Denotes - accepted by Government 
departments. 

Bromsgrove.—Structural alterations and addi- 
tions at Technical school, for Worcestershire 

<. H. Rowe & Son, Acting County ka 
tects, 38, Foregate-st., Worcester: * 
Brazier, Ltd., Worcester- st., Bromsgrove, S708. 


Glos.—For ‘erection of prefabricated hutting 
as youth service centre, at Cadbury Heath, for 
E.C. County Architect, Shire Hall, Gloucester : 

*H. E. Green & Sons, 466, Fishponds- -rd., Fish- 
ponds, Bristol 5, £2,290. 

Lancashire.—Buildings : *J. Gerrard & Sons, 
Ltd., Pendlebury-rd., Swinton, Manchester. 

Liverpool.—Canteen kitchen at_ Finch eit 
school, Fincham-rd., for E.C. L. H. Keay 
(F.), City A., Blackburn-chbrs., 
*Cregeen & Sons, Ltd. 
Aintree, Liverpool 9, £3,437. 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of contracts 
to value of £500 or over for period ended 

maintenance work: 


May 12:— 
W. Vernon & 
Son, Ltd., Chester. 


General 

Miscellaneous structural steelwork: Cozens & 
Satelite, Ltd., Muswell Hill, N.10; Cocksedge & 

Ltd., Ipswich. 

‘Civil engineering work: Percy Bilton, Ltd., 
London, W. 

Roofing and flooring work; Permanite, Ltd., 
London, a 

Surfacing work: John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 
London, §.W.1. 

Installation ae Sir William Arrol & Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow; G. N. Haden & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

Building work: Crosby & Co., Ltd., Farnham, 
Surrey; Farrans, Ltd., Dunmurry, Belfast. 

Agricultural work : Hamme Farm, Ltd., Red- 
hill, Surrey. 

Surface Seming work; Allweather Mechani- 
cal Grouting Co., Ltd., Guildford, Surrey; 
John Eakin & Co., Ltd., ‘Londonderry. 

Electrical work: Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
London, 8.E.18; Beds, Cambs and Hunts Elec- 
tricity Co., London, §8.W.1; Bower Eng. Works 
(Electrical & General), Ltd., London, E.C.4. 


§London (Ministry of Works).—Northampton- 
shire: Building work, Drury & Co., Ltd., Wind- 





Dale-st. : 
lenbank Close, 
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STEVENS & ADAMS LTB. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s --sicrump” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


airway pew oe 
Emergency Addre : Addiscombe 1133 








34, MORLAND. "AVENUE, E. "CROYDON. SURREY 
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mill-av., Kettering, Northants; A Hamson & 
Son, Ltd., Brixworth, Northants (corrected 
from last week’s issue). 

{London (War Dept).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended May 5: 

London: Miscellaneous work, Henry Kent 

(Builders), Ltd., London, §.E.13. 

Kent: Miscellaneous work, E. W. 
Son, Ramsgate. 

Co. Armagh: Miscellaneous work, Thomas 
Hyde & Sons, Ltd., Portadown, Co. Armagh. 

Manohester.—Reconstruction work at Elm- 
st. Cold Stores, for Market Committee. G. Noel 
Hill (F.), City A.: *B, Jaquiss & Sons, Ltd., 
Gorton-rd., Openshaw, Manchester 11. 
Rotherham.—Houses under Apprentice Train- 
ing Scheme, for T.C. V. Turner, B.E.: *Beeden, 
Ltd., Thrybergh, Rotherham. ; 


Martin & 








The 


“* Here lads, just see what I’ve spied 
A nice piece of lead pipe,’’ OI cried, 
“With that—and FLUXITE 
I'll make joints, good and tight—”’ 

(What the lads said was drowned by the tide). 
For all SOLDERING work—you need 
FLUXITE, the paste flux—with which 
even dirty metals are soldered and 
“tinned.” For the jointing of lead—with- 
out solder; and the running of white 
metal bearings—without “tinning’’ the 
bearings. It is suitable for ALL 
METALS — excepting ALUMINIUM— 
and can be used with safety on ELEC- 
TRICAL and other sensitive apparatus. 
With FLUXITE joints can be “‘wiped” success- 
fully that are impossible by any other method. 
Used for over 30 years in Government 
Works. Of all Ironmongers in tins—8d., 
1/4 and 2/8. 


**Fluxite Quins”? at Work 


Ask to see the FLUXITE POCKET 

BLOW LAMP, price 2/6. 

The FLUXITE Gun puts FLUXITE where 

you want it by a simple pressure. Price 1/6, 
or filled 2/6. 








pois for leafletson CASE HARDENING STEEL 
and TEMPERING TOOLS with FLUXITE, 
also on “WIPED” JOINTS, price 1d. each. 
FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. B.R.), 
Bermondsey Street, London, S.E.1. 
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Station Works: KiNG JAMES ST.,S.E.( WAT 5474) 
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BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 
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CAMBERWELL 


HEAD OFFICE : 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 
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